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Pictured above is the home office of Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company, Broadway and Armour, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


A Massouri Welcome to the N.A.L.U. 


Recognition of the tremendous importance of the field forces is a historic principle 
with our Company. This fundamental attitude prompts us to pay tribute to the life 
underwriters of America who individually and through the National Association of 
Life Underwriters have contributed so much to the success of the life insur- 


ance business. 


With a membership of more than 50,000, the N.A.L.U. has helped the underwriter 
multiply the services of Life Insurance to the public. It has properly focused increas- 
ing attention on the Underwriter as the keystone of his industry and has made him 
fully aware of the obligations that have accompanied his achievements. It has fostered 
devotion to the highest principles of life underwriting and a sincere spirit of coopera- 
tion for the good of all. 


As a symbol of the accomplishments of life underwriters working alone and together, 
N.A.L.U. is indeed a mark of leadership! 
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Mr. 4% represents Jefferson 
Standard. Jefferson Standard, 
now guaranteeing 214% on pol- 
icies currently issued, has never 
paid less than 4% on policy pro- 
ceeds left on deposit to earn in- 
come. 


Over 1 Billion, 400 Million 


Dollars Life Insurance in Force 


130 J. 8. Agents nin coveted 
National Quality Anard for 1955 


We take pleasure in announcing that 130 Jeffersonians . . . the largest number ever . . . have won 
the coveted Q Award for top achievement as quality underwriters. They have done much to give 
our Company another record-breaking year. And, by making good use of the 5 Big Sales Advan- 
tages possessed by Mr. 4%, they have set a dynamic example to the entire Jefferson Standard field 


force. 


Mr. 4% says: Jefferson Standard gives me these 


> BIG SALES ADVANTAGES: 


@ A powerful Training Program . . . beginning 
with fundamental instruction for the new and 
inexperienced underwriter . . . then advancing 
to specialized selling . . . the whole well inte- 
grated with constant personal assistance. It’s Tops! 
@ A proved price-advantage .. . as cited in 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, Life Edition, in 
its analysis of Ordinary Life, 20-Pay Life and 
20-year Endowment contracts issued in 1934, 
age 35. It shows that Jefferson Standard policy- 
holders, on all three types of contract in the high- 
est cash-value group, pay less than policyholders 


of any other company in this group. 


@ Modern Visual Aids that get the interview 
off to a flying start . . . make selling a pleasure. 
The complete Merchandisers add force to my 





CHSOM 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


presentation. The Individual Proposal Forms are 


simplified, easy to fill out. A great help! 


@ Our Planned Protection Service Manual .. . 
really terrific! The perfect manual for program 
presentations, as proved by sales results. In addi- 
tion to serving the policyholder with the ultimate 
in modern programming, the Manual has enabled 
my associates and me to boost our average size 


application to $11,066. 


@ Highest earnings rate. My Company for 19 
years has led all major life companies in net rate 
of interest earned on invested assets 4.41% in 
1954. This favorable earnings rate enables our 
Company to pay 4% interest on dividend accumu- 
lations and policy proceeds left with the Company. 
This is the highest rate paid by any major life 


N 


company. 


andard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 
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Underwriters carrying this rate book 


have more policies to sell, and 


so...sell more policies! 








MaTlanicds Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Home Office, Los Angeles 
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Expose True Costs 
of Social Security, 
Albert Adams Urges 


Life Insurance Can Do the 
Job at Lower Outlay and 
Public Should Be Informed 


Isn’t it time to tell the public 
that when the true costs of social 
security are faced “life insurance 
can do the job more efficiently at 
lower cost?” Albert Adams, John 
Hancock, Philadelphia, asked in 
his introductory talk as moderat- 
or of a panel on social security at 
the agents’ forum during the 
NALU meeting in St. Louis. Mr. 
Adams is a trustee of NALU and 
chairman of the social security 
committee. After explaining the 
genesis of the social security laws 
in this country Mr. Adams contin- 
ued as follows: 

For a period of about 15 years 
life insurance lived rather comfort- 
ably with the whole social security 
program. OASI benefits were 
modest, the tax rate was low, and 
the public and our business looked 
on the program as nothing more 
than a floor below which no citi- 
zen of a country of our productive 
capacity would be permitted to 
drop. It was associated in the 
public mind with relief measures 
and the act itself testified to this by 
including a separate old age as- 
sistance program for those who 
did not qualify for the old age and 
survivors benefits provided by the 
act. Although this program was 
and is carried on jointly with the 
states it is still part of the act and 
to that extent social security is 
still a relief measure. And that is 
something too many of us have 
forgotten. 

By the time 1950 had rolled 
around our national economy had 
been restored and prices had in- 
creased with the result that large 
numbers who had been getting 
along on the benefits payable un- 
der the OASI title of the act ap- 
plied for and were given benefits 
under the OAA title on the 
gtounds that OASI benefits were 
no longer adequate. This led to a 
very substantial increase in OASI 
benefits that year and many felt 
that the increases were justified in 
whole or in part by inflation. 

There was, however, an even 
more important change. It was in 
the philosophy of the public con- 
cerning the act. With retirement 
income for a man and wife in- 
creased to $162 per month, social 
security was no longer looked on 
as ‘a somewhat organized form of 
relief. Whereas an elderly couple 
could hardly think of “retiring” on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 





Seek Change In Convention 


ROBERT L. WALKER 
Peninsular Life, Orlando, NALU President 








Side-Shows Important but 
‘NALU Is Big Top’: Walker 


The problem of finding enough 
time at conventions to accomodate 
all of NALU’s “side-shows” and 
the even greater problem that 
these sub-organizations tend to be- 
come self-sufficient were men- 
tioned by President Robert L. 
Walker of NALU in his address at 
the first general convention session 
Wednesday morning. Here is how 
he treated these and other matters 
in his message. 

NALU is the big top—it is the 
one show that has everything for 
adolescents and adults alike among 
our field forces. Within its avowed 
objectives of professional attitude, 
and professional competence, are 
found its own raison d’etre and the 
prophecy of its future burgeoning 
expansion as an influence for good 
in our business. 

That statement in no way of- 
fends or disparages the virtues of 
the side-shows in NALU and they 


are many. One and all they are the 
beloved offspring of NALU, be- 
gotten and nourished to maturity 
by the mother that bore them. In 
another sense they are the pleasant 
fruits of NALU—the living, dy- 
namic evidence of NALU effective- 
ly at work in our business. 

Shall we name them, including 
some who have set up houses of 
their own—the American College, 
MDRT, LUTC, NQA, WQMDRT, 
GAMC—all beloved and loyal chil- 
dren of NALU, a source of swel- 
ling pride and yet their very exist- 
ence creates problems—very prac- 
tical problems—for which solution 
must be found. . 

As an example, this national 
convention is so crowded with dif- 
ferent events all clamoring for 
attention, wheels within wheels so 
to speak, that it becomes difficult 
to find appropriate time for the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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NALU Consensus at 
St. Louis: Stress 


Association Work 


Sales Congress Type of 
Material Seen Unsuited 
to Overcrowded Agendas 


By ROBERT B. MITCHELL 

National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers annual meetings in the fu- 
ture are going to be aimed more 
at giving the delegates useful 
knowledge to take back to their 
local and state organizations and 
less at providing the sales-congress 
type of information and inspira- 
tion, if the predominance of ap- 
plause for the “working conven- 
tion” concept at Monday’s session 
of the National Council during the 





NALU NOMINEES 

President—Stanley C. Collins, 
Metropolitan Life, Buffalo. 

Vice-president—A. Jack Nuss- 
baum, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Milwaukee. 

Secretary—Albert C. Adams, 
John Hancock, Philadelphia, and 
M. W. Peterson, Lincoln Nation- 
al, Charlotte, N. C. 

Treasurer—J. Elton Bragg, 
Guardian Life, New York City. 

Trustees—Quan Lun Ching, 
Prudential, Honclulu; John C. 
Donohue, Penn Mutual, Balti- 
more; Elsie Doyle, Union Cen- 
tral, Cincinnati; Louis J. Bray- 
son, Travelers, Washington, 
D.C.; Gordon V. Hockaday, 
Equitable Society, Spokane; 
Oren D. Pritchard, Union Cen- 
tral, Indianapolis, and Sam B. 
Starrett Jr., Guarantee Mutual, 
Omaha. 

Mr. Peterson was nominated 
from the floor by W. H. An- 
drews, Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, N. C. All others 
were nominated by the nominat- 
ing committee headed by Mer- 
lin J. Ladd, New England Mu- 
tual, Boston. 





NALU annual meeting in St. Louis 
this week can be taken as an ac- 
curate omen. 

With 142 separate events taking 
place at the convention there is 
necessarily overlapping of meet- 
ings. The resulting problem was 
stressed by M. W. Peterson, Lin- 
coln National Life, Charlotte, N.C., 
in his report as chairman of the 
association’s committee, and later 
put up to the council members for 
expression of opinion when Secre- 
tary A. Jack Nussbaum, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Milwaukee, sought 
comment from the members. There 
was lively participation. The mat- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 
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EDITOR GIVES UNVARNISHED REPORT ON THE MANAGEMENT PICTURE 





Financing Conflicts With Career | 
Concept, Osler Tells GAMC Rally | 


BY ROBERT W. OSLER 


I was once a graduate student at 
Indiana University. Those of you 
who have done graduate work 
know it calls for writing many pa- 
pers. Later when I myself taught, 
I could see the value of papers. 
They keep the student occupied 
and cut down on the teaching ef- 
fort. 

And yet I learned something 
from graduate papers. I learned 
that the way to avoid criticism 
that you have failed to cover your 
subject is to start out by delimit- 
ing the area of your coverage, 
clearly and plainly. 

So that is the first thing I am 
going to do this afternoon in talk- 
ing to you. I am going to delimit 
and define my area. 

First I'll tell you what I am not 
going to do— 

I am not going to tell you how 
to run an agency or any phase of 
it. If I could run an agency, I’d be 
out there doing it and not standing 
up here talking about it. I once 
tried my hand, briefly, at agency 
management, and I prefer not to 
be questioned on the results! 

Another thing I am not going to 


SUC 


do is tell you what I think is right 
and what I think is wrong about 
agency management. | do not con- 
sider myself competent to judge. 

Instead, what | am going to do 
is the thing I was assigned to do: 
Report to you what I see in agen- 
cy management trends. 

The nature of my job as an edit- 
or is to watch, observe, and listen. 
The duty of my job as an editor 
is—at least as I see it—to report. 
So, this afternoon, what I am go- 
ing to do is stand here and talk to 
you—not too long—about some of 
the things I observe and hear. I 
intend to give you only facts. If I 
give opinions, they are merely the 
factual reporting of the opinions of 
others. While I have opinions and 
am noted for my willingness to 
hold forth on them at considerable 
length, doing so this afternoon is 
neither my assignment nor my in- 
tent. The purpose of this talk is to 
report to you what I see going on 
in management and what I hear 
others saying about the trends in 
management. I hope no one will go 
away saying that I expressed the 
opinion that this or that is, was, or 
should be the case. For the pur- 
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IN SALES BECAUSE 


Central Life backs up its field representa- 


tives with Service .. . 


and a progressive 


approach to sales — a modern sales pro- 


gram consistent with Competitive Posi- 


tion and Financial Security. Assets 
over $135 Million. Surplus more 


Over $400 Million in Force 
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poses of this talk, I have no op- 
inions; and any opinions attribut- 
ed to me as a result of this talk are 
a flight of the imagination on the 
part of the person purporting to 
quote me. 

The things I hear, read, and see 
lead me to believe these are ma- 
jor trends in management today. 
I do not say they are the major 
trends. I say only that they are 
among the major trends—or, to be 
more exact, that they are the only 
trends I plan to discuss. 

These trends are: 

1. The growing importance of 
the business management function 
of the agency head as contrasted 
to his traditional sales manage- 
ment function. 

2. The decline of the general 
agency system. 

The conflict between mass 
selling and cut-commission poli- 
cies and the continued develop- 
ment of the agency system. 

4. The growing importance of 
several conflicts in the field of 
management: The conflict be- 
tween financing and the career 
concept, the conflict between edu- 
cation and training, and the con- 
flict between the need for manag- 
ers and managerial turnover. 

5. The growing importance of 
scientific elimination as well as se- 
lection. 

6. The need of the general agent 
or manager to develop an histori- 
cal point of view. 

1. The importance of business 
management as contrasted to the 
traditional function of sales man- 
agement. 

We have long thought of the job 
of agency management in terms of 
sales management. Business man- 
agement has, traditionally, been 
but an annoying necessity to the 
agency head—to be relegated to 
the most unattractive old maid in 
the office. Oh, maybe if you were 
real big in terms of volume, you 
hired a man for the job—or if you 
were a manager, maybe the com- 
pany sent out a cashier to handle 
the business management end. But 
it was a minor function, relegated 
to someone who couldn’t possibly 
make a go of selling. 





COSTS ZOOM 





A phenomenon of post-war years 
has been the rapid climb of non- 
sales costs in every agency. They 
have risen proportionately faster 
than sales costs. You’ll find secre- 
taries in agencies today earning 
more than some of the agents! 
Rents have risen; and every in- 
cidental cost along the way has 
gone up: right down to pens, pen- 
cils, and paper. A general agent I 
know told me just the other day 
that while his agency is up from 
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$4 million three years ago to a po. | 


tential $7 million today, he is net. | 


ting less than he was three years | 
ago. : 
thought that the solution to any | 
ill of agency management was 
more sales. Today we are becom. 
ing painfully aware that you can 
actually go broke producing busi- 
ness. Not long ago, a man con- 
sidered one of the most successfu] 
general agents in the business to. 
day—judging from volume, as we 
still insist on judging—asked if | 
knew of any small companies for 
sale. Said he, “I have reached the 
point of diminishing return. I am 
losing money on each new $1,000 
of business I write beyond my 
present level of agency produc- 
tion.” 





COSTS RISE WITH VOLUME 





Awhile back, I saw statistics 
from a major company. They 
showed that except in the newest 
and smallest agencies, the cost per 
$1,000 of new business increases in 
proportion to volume. The bigger 
the agency, the bigger the cost of 
business per $1,000. 








The general agency system is de- 
clining as a way of starting agen- 
cies because of the financial invest- 
ment a person must make to open 
a new general agency and the cost 
of maintaining the business, Robert 
W. Osler, vice-president of Rough 
Notes Co., and editor of the 
Insurance Salesman, said at the 
meeting of General Agents & Man- 
agers Tuesday during the NALU 
convention in St. Louis. 





Today, a lot of business—in 
terms of face value—is not enough. 
It must be profitable business as 
well. I think—and here I go ex- 





pressing an opinion when I said I 
wouldn’t; but I carefully label it— 
that one of our worst mistakes is 
keeping our business reporting 
keyed to face volume. I think the 
business would be better off if we 
dropped all reference to volume in 
talking about life insurance sales. 
I like the practice of some com- 
panies of talking in terms of pre- 
mium volume. I like even better 
the practice of a few of talking in 
terms of commissions paid. I think 
a total disregard of face amount 
would have a very salutory effect 
upon the agent, the agency, and 
upon companies. 

Well, today the agency head 
must become a_ business man 

There was a day when we 
whether he wants to or not. In 
fact, I have heard it suggested that 
it might be well for us to get a 
new concept of the job of agency 
head—that perhaps what we need 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Today’s market offers 


increasing opportunities to C.L.U.’s 


Enrollments in C.L.U. classes and study groups 
continue to climb! The past school year, for exam- 
ple, was a record-breaker. This year even greater 
enrollments are anticipated. 

Why? 

The observing Life insurance man knows the 
answer: Today’s market offers constantly increasing 
opportunities, particularly to the professionally 
trained Life underwriter. One well-known Life in- 
surance leader said recently: 

“The past ten years have seen more changes than 
the preceding hundred years—and the next ten are 
likely to be just as exciting.” 

There are new tax and estate problems and con- 
sequently new business insurance opportunities. 


: COPYRIGHT 1953—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
s 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison Avenug, New York 10, N. Y. 





Social Security . . . expanded Group insurance... 
accelerated interest in Accident and Sickness insur- 
ance... and higher income levels throughout the 
entire market. 


All these developments and many more are a 
challenging invitation to the man who wants to 
make a career of Life insurance. 


If you have not already enrolled in a Chartered 
Life Underwriter class or study group—this is the 
time to do it. You will find a welcome awaiting 
you—and a fine opportunity to exchange experiences 
with other ambitious Life insurance men and women 
who recognize the growing importance of profes- 
sional preparation for today’s insurance service 
needs. 
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Zimmerman Probes Reasons for Women’s 


Poor National Quality 


By CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 

The subject which Chairman 
Laura Benham assigned to me was 
quality business generally and the 
national quality award specifically. 
Because the research findings of 
LIAMA have shown over the years 
that the persistency of business 
on the lives of female adults has 
been superior to that on the lives 
of males, I approached this subject 
with even greater avidity, confident 
that the records as regards NOQA 
would be outstanding. For exam- 
ple, our most recent study shows 
that the two-year persistency of 
ordinary insurance on the lives of 
female adults was 76% compared 
with 74% for males, and this de- 
spite the fact that the considerably 
smaller average size policy on the 
lives of women would indicate a 
higher persistency than that for 
men. 

The statistics furnished me by 
LIAMA and NALU, the two or- 
ganizations which sponsor the 
NQA jointly, were therefore ex- 
tremely disappointing. The NQA 
itself has had a remarkable growth. 
In 1945, the first year of operation, 
there were 1,279 qualifiers, includ- 
ing 38 women. By 1955, there were 
over 11,400 qualifiers. including, 
however, only 166 women. I jug- 
gled around with a number of sta- 
tistical combinations with the hope 
of coming up with some extremely 
encouraging information as regards 
the record made by women under- 
writers as NQA qualifiers, but I 
was unsuccessful. A much smaller 
percentage of women underwriters 
than of men qualified for the NOA 
in 1945. The same is true in 1955. 
The percentage of increase in male 
qualifiers during that 10-year span 
is much greater than is the percent- 
age of increase among women qua- 
lifiers; the increase for men being 
800% and that for women about 








A much smaller percentage of 
woman agents than of men quali- 
- omg fied for national 
—* quality awards 
- this year and in 
1945, when NQA 
awards began, 
according to 
Charles J. Zim- 
merman, manag- 
ing director of 
LIAMA, who 
spoke Wednes- 
day at the lunch- 
eon meeting of 
the women’s committee of NALU. 
However, it is Mr. Zimmerman’s 
opinion that women are just as ca- 
pable of doing a quality sales and 
service job as men. It is possible 
they have not become as interested 
in the awards as have the men. He 
called upon the women to take ad- 
vantage of writing quality busi- 
ness, pointing out that it offers a 
direct challenge to the agent. 





C. J. Zimmerman 


Award Showing 


336%. The one bright spot in the 
picture is the fact that among the 
166 women NOQA qualifiers in 1955, 
92 were members of Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble. Apparently, quality and quan- 
tity production are not mutually 
exclusive but go hand in hand. 

I tried to ponder the reasons 
why the records were not more fav- 
orable as regards women qualifiers. 
Certainly, the modest production 
requirements of $150,000 yearly on 
15 lives should present no problem 
in these days of rapidly expanding 
production. In my opinion, wom- 
en underwriters are every bit as 
capable of doing a quality sales and 
service job as are the men so that 
this cannot be the cause. We have 
already pointed out above that 
business sold to women has a bet- 
ter persistency that that sold to 
men so that we must eliminate this 
from our consideration. 

Quite possibly, the women un- 
derwriters have not become as in- 
terested in the national quality 
award as have the men despite the 
brilliant and hard-working efforts 
of your ladies who have served on 
the NALU committee on conser- 
vation over the years. I refer to 
such individuals as Mrs. Alice Stev- 
enson and Mrs. Marion M. Wilson 
who served in 1949 and 1950, to 
Mrs. Florence Jenkins who served 
in 1953, to Florence Axelson, Mary 
Delton and Sophie Lubroth who 
served in 1954, and to Elaine L. 
Cole and Florence A. Dimon who 
are serving this year. Full credit 
must go to them for the fine job 
which they have done. 

Regardless of actual results, 
however, the NQA does present a 
real challenge and an opportunity 
to the women underwriters. Here 
is a field in which I think the wom- 
en underwriters can certainly ex- 
cel, namely, the field of writing 
quality business. It is a field of tre- 
mendous public relations implica- 
tions as well. 

Quality business is business of 
high persistency, satisfactory mor- 
tality and business which is profit- 
able. 

Such profit works in the interest 
of the policyowner, the company 
and the agency, and, of course, to 
the agent. 

\Let me give just two brief illus- 
trations of how quality business is 
profitable to the agent. Let us as- 
sume that an agent set an objective 
of having $2 millions of ordinary 
business in force at the end of 15 
years. With excellent persistency, 
that agent would have to write 
$194,000 of business a year. With 
fair persistency, the agent would 
have to write $266,000 of business a 
year or 37% more. With poor per- 
sistency, the agent would have to 
write $360,000 per year or 86% 
more. Think then of the extra work 
involved by the agent with fair or 


poor persistency in attaining the 
same objective. One other illustra- 
tion. Let’s assume that an agent 
wrote $200,000 of business per year 
between his age 35 and 65 with an 
average premium of $30 per $1,000. 
The agent with good persistency 
would earn $150,000 in first-year 
and renewal commissions over that 
30 year period. The agent with poor 
persistency would earn $117,000, 
or $33,000 less. This does not take 
into consideration the difference in 
pension benefits which the superior 
agent would earn as against the 
agent writing inferior business. 

Business which lapses is also 
business which creates poor public 
relations and public misunder- 
standing. This was clearly evi- 
denced during the period of the 
TNEC hearings and has been evi- 
denced in many other ways. In- 
deed, the man who lapses a life 
insurance policy may be even 
worse off than the man who never 
bought at all, not only because he 
may become an individual who is 
unfriendly to the institution of life 
insurance, and its representatives, 
but also because he may have dis- 
continued some other plan of sav- 
ings at the time he purchased the 
life insurance. His lapsation of life 
insurance in that case might very 
well leave him with no savings plan 
at all. 

Poor quality business is also un- 
profitable to the company in view 
of the fact that the average compa- 
ny requires insurance to be on the 
books about eight years before it 
reaches a break-even point. Fur- 
thermore, a high lapse rate often 
results in selection against the com- 
pany, in a higher turnover of 
agents, in poorer earnings of these 
agents and, therefore, in decreased 
service to the public and in higher 
net cost of life insurance. 

Obviously, there are many ad- 
vantages of writing quality busi- 
ness to the agent other than the di- 
rect financial advantages cited 
above. Such business is issued in 
less time. It takes less time for the 
agent to place the business. A 
greater percentage of it is prepaid. 
Therefore, a greater percentage of 
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Norma Wasson Bard, Phoenix 
Mutual, Los Angeles, pictured with 





ence M. McConnell, John Hancock 
Mutual, Galesburg, III. 








it is placed. It requires less time 
to conserve. It brings increased 
prestige and personal satisfaction 
to the agent. And, additionally, it 
wins friends for the agent among 
his policyowners and that means 
more and better repeat business. 

Since all of our research also 
shows that the agent is primarily 
responsible for the quality of the 
business which he or she places on 
the books, the challenge for writing 
persistent quality business is one 
which is issued directly to the 
agent. 

It is my hope and also my belief 
that as the women’s committee has 
now attained voting age, it, and all 
women underwriters, will vote the 
straight quality business ticket. 





Two from Conn. General Life 


William N. Berson, senior agen- 
cy assistant, and Elton H. Brooks, 
of the agency department, are rep- 
resenting Connecticut General Life 
at the convention. 





Manhattan Life Men on Hand 


Those from Manhattan Life's 
home office at the convention are 
President Thomas E. Lovejoy Jr., 
Frederick W. Lohm, superintend- 
ent of agencies—eastern division, 
and Harry J. Nelson, superintend- 
ent of agencies—midwest division. 











Discussing NALU business during a convention break, Pugh Moore, 


director of public relations of NALU; R. Edwin Wood, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, San Francisco, and William E. North, New York Life, 


Chicago. 
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LL. Walker Proposes NALU Model Bill 
Banning Get-Rich-Quick’ Policy Schemes 


A new NALU model bill de- 
signed to prohibit “investment 
fund” and special participation cer- 
tificates as well as “semi-tontine” 
policies should be adopted by the 
National council, President Robert 
L. Walker of NALU stated in his 
report, delivered to the council 
Monday afternoon. 

There are certain events and 
over-all implications concerning 
“nvestment fund” and “semi-ton- 
tine” policies about which the 
council should be informed, and on 
which your president has had a 
larger opportunity to observe the 
facts. It is in these matters that I 
now report to you supplementing 
the report of the committee on field 
practices. 

As I explained to the council at 
Boston, there are three general 
types of these “get rich quick” pol- 
icy schemes that are raping the 
public. 


I. The “investment fund” or 
“profit-sharing fund” plan is one 
such type. Such plans propose to 
set up a special fund, created by 
contributions made to the fund by 
the company from the premiums. 
This fund is to be invested and re- 
invested, usually in common 
stocks, for the benefit of the policy- 
holder. 

II. The “semi-tontine” plans are 
identical to the above in setting up 
a “fund” accumulated from premi- 
ums and investing it. They differ 
in only one respect. 

Those who drop out prior to ma- 
turity whether by death or default 
lose their equity in the fund. Those 
who persisit profit when the fund 
is distributed, at the expense of 
those who lapsed and left their con- 
tribution in the fund. 

III. Special participation certifi- 
cates or stock dividend with policy 
schemes proposes to pay policy- 
holders a dividend equivalent to 
that paid on “X” number of shares 
of common stock, if and when such 
a dividend on stock is declared. 


All Types Vicious 


All three of these general types 
are equally vicious, were designed 
for one purpose, and have one thing 
in common. All charge a premium 
heavily loaded above and beyond 
the normal premium required to 
maintain the guaranteed policy val- 
ues and carry the risk. All propose 
the probability of enormous profits 
from the “fund” distribution or di- 
vidends on stock, over and above 
guaranteed policy values. All spe- 
cimen policies we have examined 
Propose to contribute to the “profit 
sharing fund” only a portion of the 
extra loading and thereby an un- 
earned and undeserved concealed 
profit is retained by the company. 

_ Within this year at their initia- 
tion we have conferred with repre- 
sentatives of these people on two 





occasions. In substance they waved 
the flag of truce and in honor we 
had to acknowledge. Out of these 
unofficial conferences only one sub- 
stantial impression emerged. 

These people are willing to aban- 
don the “tontine” principle. Fur- 
ther, their current sales pitches are 
toned down to, in some instances, 
estimating only one-fourth, as 
much profits as formerly were es- 
timated on identically the same 
policy. The smaller amount is more 
believable. 


Intend to Hold On 


They are adamantly determined, 
however, to retain the “profit-shar- 
ing” or “investment fund” idea at- 
tached to a regular life insurance 
policy, with one merged and heav- 
ily loaded premium to cover both 
the life insurance and investment 
elements. That is their gold mine 
gimmick and they mean to hold on 
just as long as they can. 

For our part state and local as- 
sociations have supplied most of 
the militant initiative that has (1) 
secured enforcement of existing 
law in several states, (2) obtained 
needed new legislation, and (3) re- 
sulted in the exposure of some 
other situations rotten to the core. 

I believe the committee will so 
recommend, and I will ask the 
council to recommend adoption as 
NALU policy of a new model bill 
designed to prohibit all of the three 
types of policies herein described. 

We have already presented be- 
fore the NAIC our model anti-ton- 
tine bill. I recommend we continue 
to seek the endorsement of NAIC 
thereon, not presenting to them any 
further such requests until the 
pending anti-tontine bill is dis- 
posed of. In the interim the new 
model bill on which we ask approv- 
al as NALU policy will place 
NALU squarely on the record. 

Mr. Walker urged rapport be- 
tween agent associations and better 
business bureaus, noting the bu- 
reaus are giving the industry a big 
assist through warning the public 
against the dangers of “get rich 
quick” insurance schemes. 

At this council meeting and be- 
cause council members come as 
representatives of local associa- 
tions across the nation, I desire as 
your president to officially recog- 
nize and commend to your appre- 
ciation the excellent work done by 
very many local better business 
bureaus on life insurance subjects 
and in the best interests of the in- 
suring public which coincide exact- 
ly with the best interests of NALU. 
Many of you already are fully in- 
formed. To those of you who are 
not I request that you take the 
message back home, and to all lo- 
cal associations I earnestly recom- 
mend that your local association 
should hold membership as a unit 
in the local better business bureau, 
just as NALU holds a national 


membership. This is why. 

Local better business bureaus 
have impartially studied the facts, 
and in bulletins warned the public 
against “get rich quick” policy 
schemes. They have also warned 
against phoney life insurance stock 
promotions. On one such deal I 
personally viewed 52 written in- 
quiries answered by BBB in less 
than six months and over 100 phone 
calls had also been handled. Be- 


cause they have no source of bias 
the testimony of local BBBs is 
most effective. Since we are both 
working in common cause, should 
we not work together? 





Aetna Life Representatives 


Here from Aetna Life’s home of- 
fice are E. H. Snow, director of 
agencies, N. M. DeNezzo, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, and W. 
C. Cousins, field supervisor. 





Lafayette Life... 


instead, just look at the benefits you get: 





ie commissions ... lifetime renewals... full vesting of 
renewals ...no collection penalties (death, retirement, or termination) 
...and a generous pension plan. Lafayette keeps you happy with 
this sound, fair, easy-to-understand contract; with active, 
friendly support through modern sales tools, progressive 
merchandising methods, interim financing, and a liberal, 
realistic compensation plan. Get the benefits of a 
no-fine-print contract. Join Lafayette now. Write in 
confidence to M. V. Goken, Director of agencies... 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





es LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, Texas, 
Tennessee, Colorado, Wyoming, Minnesota and adjacent states. 
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Neitlich Election as CLU 
Societys Head Announced 


George Neitlich, manager of 
Metropolitan Life in suburban Bos- 
ton and_long- 
time national 
figure in CLU 
circles, is the 
new president of 
American Soci- 
ety of CLU. 
After a mail bal- 
lot of members 
of the society, 
his election was 
announced, 
along with a 
slate of other new officers, at the 
society’s annual meeting held in 
connection with the National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters convention in 
St. Louis. 

For five years Mr. Neitlich was 
an LUTC instructor and was 
awarded the senior instructor’s 
plaque. He received CLU designa- 
tion in 1937, was a director of Bos- 
ton chapter in 1939 and 1940, treas- 
urer of Boston chapter from 1940 
to 1953, became a director of Amer- 
ican Society in 1948, regional vice- 
president in 1950, secretary in 1952, 
2nd vice-president in 1953 and Ist 
vice-president last year. 

He has been with Metropolitan 
Life since 1927. He is a former 
director of Boston Life Under- 
writers Assn., was co-chairman of 





George Neitlich 


1 
to the 1955 NAL 





“The Company that 
puts the ACCENT 
on TRAINING!” 


Pweerr rss sss ws ws eee es 


the 1940 New England sales con- 
ference, and is a past national 
director of General Agents & Man- 
agers Conference. 

Other officers newly elected are 
Ist vice-president, Harry Krueger, 





Harry Krueger 


Frank Cooper 
general agent of Northwestern 
Mutual in New York; 2nd vice- 
president, Fitzhugh Traylor, man- 
ager of Equitable Society in 
Indianapolis; and secretary, Eu- 
gene C. DeVol, general agent of 
National Life of Vermont in Phila- 
delphia. Frederick W. Floyd, for- 
mer executive secretary of the 
society and now manager of Life of 
Virginia in Philadelphia, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The slate of new officers was 
presented by the nominations com- 
mittee, of which Gerald W. Page, 
past president, was chairman. Re- 
sults were made known at the CLU 





J. EDGAR NELSON 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Life Member Life Member 


California-Western States Life 
HOME 





GRANT TAGGART 
COWLEY, WYOMING 
Life Member; Past 
Chairman, Million Dollar 
Round Table and Past 
President, NALU 


R. BRUCE PARKER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


breakfast, a traditional affair which 
was combined with the annual 
meeting. . 

Elected regional directors were: 
eastern, Herbert T. Florer, general 
agent of Aetna Life in Boston; 
middle-eastern, Harold K. Myers, 
assistant manager of Travelers in 
Cleveland; southern, J. Carlton 
Smith, educational director of 
Southwestern Life, Dallas; mid- 
western, Lillian G. Hogue, agent 
of New York Life in Detroit; and 
western, Robert K. Powers, general 
agent of Massachusetts Mutual in 
Spokane. 

At the breakfast, Milton J. Gold- 
berg, actuary in the agency depart- 
ment of Equitable Society, spoke 
on some observations on CLU from 
the viewpoint of an actuary. 

@ e e 

The breakfast, preceded by a 
coffee corral, was under the chair- 
manship of Jack C. Windsor, a 
director and manager, in Milwau- 
kee, of Connecticut General. 

Mr. Krueger has been prominent 
in life insurance activities in New 
York City a number of years. He 
was president of New York CLU 
chapter in 1938 and president of 
Life Managers Assn. in 1952. He 
has been associate editor of the 
CLU Journal since 1948 and is co- 


editor with Leland T. Waggoner 


BRYAN C, STANGLE 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Life and 
1955 Qualifying Member 





BERT J. SCHAEFER 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
1955 Qualifying Member 


OFFICE: 





ALFRED E. GAUMER 
RED BLUFF, CALIF. 
Life Member 





SOL M. MINZER 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
1955 Qualifying Member 


Insurance Company 


SACRAMENTO 


of the book, The Life Insurang 
Policy Contract. 

Members of the society enterip 
their third year as regional direc. 
tors automatically become regionaj 
vice-presidents. They are: easterp 
Leland T. Waggoner, assistant 
manager of sales, Mutual of New 
York; middle-eastern, F. J. Steven. 
son, associate manager of Equitable 
Society in Pittsburgh; southerp | 
W. Elwood Baker, agent of Nev 


York Life in Washington, D. C,;/ 
midwestern, A. H. Pickford, asgo. | 


ciate general agent of Provident 
Mutual in Des Moines; and west. | 
ern, Louis C. Halley, assistant vice. 
president of Security Life & Acc. 
dent, Denver. 

Frank Cooper, Southwesterp 
Life, Fort Worth, and retiring 
president, becomes a director ex. 
officio. 

The general session of the 
NALU convention included the 
traditional American College hour, 
and the 28th annual conferment 
dinner and exercises were held that 
evening. 





On Hand for United Benefit 


Jerry Vartelas, midwestern re- 
gional supervisor, is here for Unit- 
ed Benefit Life. 





Clayton from Liberty Nat'l 


Liberty National Life’s home of- 
fice is represented at the conven- 
tion by Charles T. Clayton, vice- 
president. 





J. J. (HAP) HALLAHAN 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Life Member 





JOHN B. VETRANO 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1955 Qualifying Member 
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a Once again Combined Insurance Company of America proves its 
determination to provide the public with policies that have ‘‘built- 
in’’ protection and satisfaction. Here is a powerful selling tool 
which gives sound accident and health plans...on a guaran- 


teed, renewable basis. World-wide coverage, complete 
i accident and sickness benefits and 24-hour coverage 
are just a few of the features that make the New asend in the coupon today fer 
Universal the best non-cancellable policy that let «  » at no cost or obligation, 
money can buy...and the best policy you can of course. 
atten ter yous atienty. "COMBINED INSURANCE CO, OF AMERICA 
oe 5316 Sheridan Road 





COMBINED INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA ~~ Chicago 40, lilinots 


W. CLEMENT STONE, President " Please send me information on your New 


eee sc **Universal*® Non-Cancellable Disability Pro- 
tection Plan. 










5316 Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Bethel Walker's View: 





Agent Should Set Own Sales 
Pace Based on Wants or Needs 


—I mean the men in our own 
agencies and their futures. How 
then can we possibly do a good 
job of business planning without 
knowing the ambitions and the ob- 
jectives of each man in our agen- 
cy—perhaps the man himself isn’t 


You, as successful and experi- 
enced agency men, are well aware 
of the pitfalls involved in attempt- 
ing to speak on such an all-inclu- 
sive subject as “Operation Agen- 
cy.” This will be a discussion of 
a large agency but the same basic 
principles apply regardless of size. sure until we sit down with him 
It is hoped that some of our phil- and dig it out. 
osophy and some of our methods . 
of operation may be of interest. Here is what I mean—in our 

Where do we begin a discussion pwn shop we are continually plan- 
of an agency operation? Actually, ning for the year ahead and within 
there is no beginning. Our duties three short months we will get 
consist of dozens of operations all gown to specifics. During the 
tied together and all done at the month of December we will sit 
same time. The sooner we accept down with each man in our agen- 
this basic fact, the better and more cy, reviewing his accomplishments 
successful is our performance. for the year and discussing his ob- 
Close attention to what we like to jectives for the year to follow. 
call tremendous trifles often make hese objectives are first discussed 
the difference between a success- jn the light of what he wants to 
ful and a mediocre agency. accomplish for his family and him- 

ihe Sie self. Maybe he needs a new car, 
or a bigger and better home, or 
that long-anticipated trip to Eu- 
rope or maybe Betty or Bill will 
enter college, or quite possibly he 
is just plain dissatisfied with his 
standard of living. We then trans- 
late these needs in terms of dol- 
lars and the result will determine 
his minimum production schedule 
for the year 1956. We know what 
his renewal income will be, we 
know his market, we know his av- 
erage-sized sale and his average 
first year commissions per sale. 
The rest is easy—the result repre- 
sents his objective for the year. 
We will then reduce it to terms of 
number of sales and volume of bus- 
iness to be secured each month or 
each week for the year 1956. 
We now have a meeting of the 


We might begin with selection 
or recruiting, but unless we are 
prepared to select and recruit with 
a definite plan and a definite fol- 
low through, why start here? 

We might start with training 
and retraining or continuous train- 
or motivation or supervision or 
public relations or anyone of a 
dozen of our important and chal- 
lenging duties. 

Let’s face it. It has been said 
that “there is nothing so obscure 
as the obvious” so let’s start with 
the manager or the general agent 
—the man on whose shoulders rest 
the full responsibility for the suc- 
cessful operation of his agency— 
the man who can and should dele- 
gate duties, responsibilities and 
authority to those on his staff, but 
who in the final analysis is ac- 
countable for the success or fail- 
ure of his agency operation? 

He must be a good business man. 
Unfortunately, the mention of the 
term, business man, carries to 
many people the implication ef a 
hard-boiled individual with little 
or no personal feeling toward his ers Conference of NALU at its St. 
fellow man. Because of this impli- Louis meeting. 
cation, I believe that some agen- ce ane 


cy men have hesitated to face the . : 
fect dak aes in eee ane _In his agency, he said, they con- 
business operation and must be tinually plan for the year ahead. 

f During Decemebr they sit down 
conducted accordingly. oe ee 

with each agent, review his accom- 

plishments and discuss his objec- 
tives for the year to follow in the 
light of what he wants to accom- 
plish for his family and himself. 
Then the agent’s needs are trans- 
lated in terms of dollars, and the 
result determines the agent’s mini- 
mum production schedule for the 
year. It is reduced to terms of 
number of sales and volume of 
business to be secured each month 
or each week of the year. Then the 
agent signs his objective: 80 sales 
for $840,000, or whatever his ob- 
jective is, based on his personal 
requirements and ambitions. 








Instead of setting sales quotas 
for agents, let the agent fix his own 
objective based on his own needs 
or aspirations, Bethel W. Walker, 
inspector of agencies of New York 
Life in San Francisco, recommend- 
ed to the General Agents & Manag- 


Balance Agency Functions 


Strict attention to those tremen- 
dous trifles I have mentioned, as 
well as to every other important 
function of our job is necessary at 
all times. To overemphasize one 
function because we like doing it 
better than others, is inviting dis- 
aster—we must keep our agency 
in balance. 


Fortunately, ours is a warm and 
friendly business dealing with the 
hopes and the ambitions of men 
for their families and themselves 


minds, but if we stop here, it may 
only be wishful thinking, so we 
put it in writing and then he signs 
something like the following— 
“My 1956 objective: 80 sales for 
$840,000. Please send me a person- 
al progress card showing my 1955 
record month-by-month, plus a 
complete report each month list- 
ing my 1956 progress toward my 
objective.” Bear in mind that this is 
his objective based on his personal 
requirements and ambitions. 

A few weeks ago I read an ar- 
ticle by a well-known manager 
who urged agency men to encour- 
age their field men to become “in- 
terested in the agency’s aims and 
goals” by giving them allotments 
based on those goals. We do not 
subscribe to this philosophy. How 
can an agency possibly know its 
goals without first knowing the in- 
dividual objectives of those men 
who make up the agency? Right 
here it is quite possible that we 
have one of the important reasons 
for high agency spirit and high 
morale. For years we have received 
signed objectives from the estab- 
lished agents in our office. We 
have 60 signed objectives for the 
current year and the men are run- 
ning ahead of schedule which is 
usually the case. 

After obtaining these objectives 
from the established men, we are 
ready to step into planned recruit- 
ing. Sure, we have an over-all ob- 
jective for the agency and it to- 
taled $2 million more than the to- 
tal objectives of the 60 men. The 
answer is obvious—we must ob- 
tain $2 million from new recruits. 
Each new man in our shop will, 
on the average, pay for $300,000 
in his first year. 


We are properly staffed to do a 
thorough training job, including 
field training, if we appoint one 
man each month, but we can, if 
necessary, train two. One good 
man a month will do the $2 mil- 
lion job along with an extra two 
or three for the replacements. 
Whether we should or should not 
have hired those men who leave 
us will always be a matter for the 
debaters to settle and I don’t ex- 
pect that it will ever be settled, but 
we do know that if our standards 
are high, our turnover is low. In 
spite of the most careful selection, 
there will always be a certain 
amount of turnover in our business 
and every other business. 

We have arrived at our recruit- 
ing objective. What do we do now? 
As far as we are concerned, it is 
going to take 25 aptitude tests to 
hire each man. The other day I 
read where a manager said he 
would consider himself a complete 
failure af he had to give 25 apti- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 


‘Agency System Is 
You and Me’ Warns 
MDRT ‘56 Chairman 


The “American agency system 
is just about everybody we deaj 
with, except our 
clients,” and 
what happens to 
it is not happen. 
ing to some 
vague, imperson. 
al entity but to 
each agent—his 
living, and more 
important, his 
way of life, Ar. 
thur F. Priebe 
Penn Mutual, 
Rockford, IIll., Million Dollar 
Round Table chairman-elect, warn. 
ed in his talk as moderator of a 
three-man panel at the agents’ for- 
um Tuesday afternoon during the 
NALU annual meeting at St. 
Louis. 





Arthur F. Priebe 


“When you hear these speakers 
of ours talk this afternoon about 
the things that may happen to the 
agency system, good or bad, don’t 
kid yourself that they are talking 
about somebody else,” said Mr. 
Priebe. “These aren’t the things 
that might happen to John Ozzen- 
glock who sells for the Prairie Dog 
Mutual out in Kansas. These are 
the things that might happen to 
you! 


Change Affects All 


“We kid ourselves too much that 
it’s going to be somebody else who 
suffers—some agent in the big city, 
if unreasonably large amounts of 
group insurance are furnished to 
his clients, for example; so what? 
That doesn’t affect me. That’s 
crazy thinking, just as much so as 
when we talk about ‘the govern- 
ment’ doing something for us. 
Who’s the ‘government’ that does 
all these wonderful things for us? 
Why it’s us. We have come to 
know that, haven’t we? But for 
years this open-handed benevo- 
lence on the part of the govern- 


ment, doing all of these things for { 


us, made us sort of feel that the 
other guy was paying for it. 


“Eventually the cost caught up 
with us. Just as surely, any major 
change in life insurance merchan- 
dising is going to catch up with us 
some day, somehow.” 

Mr. Priebe’s second point was 
that what the agent does in the way 
of service for his client and in edv- 
cating himself to do a better job is 
done voluntarily. : 

“You do it because you want to, 
he pointed out. “You want that 
self-satisfaction that comes from 
achievement, from the knowledge 
of having done a job well. And that 
word ‘voluntary’ is not peculiar to 
the life insurance profession, is it? 
It’s part of the warp and woof of 
our whole American way of life, 
envied by most of the world. We 
have a wonderfully large measure 
of individual freedom of operation 
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and that pertains to the way we can 
handle ourselves in our agency sys- 
tem, thank God 

“You, and 600,000 other NALU 
members just like you, are trying 
to do the best possible job for your 
public—voluntarily. Nobody _ is 
going to make you do a good job. 
But you’d better—and I’d better— 
or else the whole insurance profes- 
sion is on the road to the museum. 

“Tf that places part of the respon- 
sibility where it should be—for the 
uninhibited growth of the Ameri- 
can agency system—placing it on 
your shoulders and mine, that’s as 
it should be, and precisely what I 
want to say.” 

Mr. Priebe closed by saying that 
“our goal, individually, and that of 
the American agency system col- 
lectively, should be the honest 
practice of our profession by in- 
dividuals more interested in sound- 
ness than in success, more dedi- 
cated to service than to volume, 
more concerned with how the in- 
surance-buying public feels about 
us than in the length of the wheel- 
base of the cars we drive.” 





Representing Ohio National 

Chio National Life is represent- 
ed at the convention by Grant 
Westgate, agency vice-president, 
and George R. Grace and Frank A. 
Johnson, superintendents of agen- 
cies. 





Here for Manufacturers Life 


The home office of Manufactur- 
ers Life of Toronto is represented 
at the convention by A. Kinch, 
agency vice-president, and T. H. 
Neville, agency superintendent. 





Here for Republic National Life 


Robert P. Hale, director of ordi- 
nary agencies of Republic Nation- 
al Life, is attending the convention. 














ANS: A General Agency with 
a LIVE Company ... and a 
BIGGER SHARE of the 
Premiums under our 


DIRECT CONTRACT 


We have an exceptionally fine 
portfolio of standard and special 
life policies, plus surgical benefit 
and hospitalization coverages. 














DIRECT AGENCY openings in: Mary- 
land, Ohio, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas ond 





Mutual Savings Life 














$701 Wetermen St. Levis 12, Me. 


Trade Association Executive Should Help 
Shape Policy as Well as Carry It Out 


By C. J. ZIMMERMAN 


Despite differences in the impor- 
tance, functions and interests of 
trade associations, there are cer- 
tain basic principles which are 
characteristic generally cf all 
trade associations. Among these I 
would list the following: 

1. Trade associations generally 
are non-profit organizations main- 
tained by and for the benefit of 
the members. 

2. As such, they are service or- 
ganizations primarily, serving the 
membership, the business or in- 
dustry in which they operate, and 
the public generally. 

3. The trade association acts as 
a catalytic agency. It gives posi- 
tive acceleration to the reactions 
stemming from opposing view- 
points. It tends to reconcile op- 
posing viewpoints, to get agree- 
ment on controversial questions 
and problems, and to set in mo- 
tion the machinery which will 
work toward the solution of these 
problems along lines approved by 
the majority of the membership. 

4. The trade association does 
those things which the individual 
member or individual company 
members cannot do as effectively 
for themselves or cannot do at all. 
For example, LIAMA is able to 
gather, on an institutional basis, 
figures on recruiting trends, turn- 
over of agents, production and 
earnings of agents, on new busi- 
ness written, insurance in force, 
lapse rates, and many other such 
data. As a result, individual com- 
panies have a standard against 
which to measure their own per- 
formance in these various areas. 
The trade association, in gather- 
ing this data, becomes a reservoir 
of information upon which the 
members may draw. The trade as- 
sociation office, in order to ade- 
quately serve its members, must 
either be able to furnish informa- 
tion where requested or at least 
indicate the sources where such 
information may be found, if it is 
not available at headquarters. It 
therefore becomes important for 
you executive secretaries to know 
the functions and areas of activi- 
ties, as well as the services of sister 
trade associations, such as _ the 
LIAA, the LOMA, the LIC, the 
LIAMA and others. 


Exercises Influence 


5. The trade association exercises 
an influence which gives cohesion 
and continuity to policies and ac- 
tivities of its members. It is a 
sounding board for the member- 
ship. It is an outlet through which 
members may blow off steam. It 
is the medium for getting people 
together for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas. In getting people 
together, it enables individuals to 
develop respect and understand- 
ing for each other, and at its best, 
to create friendships among com- 
petitors. 


6. A trade association serves to 
place its members in a better com- 
petitive position both as individ- 
uals and as representatives of a 
particular business or industry. 
Thus, our trade associations serve 
to place the business of life insur- 
ance in a better competitive posi- 
tion. We accomplish this by mak- 
ing the individual a better trained 
and educated representative of our 
business and by making our com- 
panies and the institution of life 
insurance better and more effec- 
tive competitors for the consumer 
dollar with other lines of business 
and industry. 

7. Whether it is conscious of it 
or not, the trade association also 
is, by its very nature, a public re- 


lations agency. As such, it estab- 
lishes either good, indifferent, or 
poor public relations for its mem- 
bers. For example, as I mention 
the National Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers, the American Medical Assn., 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
the American Bar Assn. and the 
American Assn. of University 
Teachers to you, each of you will 
attach certain labels to these 
groups, such as reactionary, con- 
servative, progressive, liberal, and 
left-wing. Each of you will also 
have reached a judgment as to 
whether these particular organiza- 
tions really serve the broad public 
interest or endeavor to promote 
the narrow self-interest of their 
members. In the life insurance 
field, all of our trade associations 
are public relations organizations, 
in an informal sense. True, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance is the for- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 





The Guarantee Mutual Life 


Company Salutes Its 1955 


National Quality Award Winners 


e « . and the NALU for Sponsoring the NQA Program 













H. Glenn Spearow 
Bernard J. Majors 
F. D. Savage 
Milton C. Ebers 
Arnold M. Nelson 
Loren S. Frankson, CLU 
George Kennedy 
Frank Tesar 
Charles W. Croley 
Ben Gadd 

Virgil R. Morris 
Billy G. Ray 

Philip P. Baird 
Burgess W. Hopper 
Merle B. Borchert 
H. A. Derby 














Sam B. Starrett 
Clarence W. Leonard 
Boyd W. Flinders 
William S. Hunt 

Floyd E. Hutcheson 
Warren W. Cooley 
Robert O. Kiplinger, CLU 
Earl J. Knutson 

Abe Newman 

Joseph J. Saad 

Stanley Y. M. Chow 
Lawton L. Hardgrove 
Edward L. Kennedy 
Francis J. Majors 
Richard E. Sauder 
Joseph A. Tripoli 








LIFE + ACCIDENT - 





MAUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAWA 2, NEBRASKA 


SICKNESS + 






HOSPITALIZATION 

















Ralpb E. Kiplinger, President 
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Insurance Business Should Worry About 
Inadequate Coverage in U. S:: Lloyd 


BY JOHN A. LLOYD 

I am quite conscious of the fact 
that I stand here through no merit 
of my own, but solely because of 
what we in Union Central Life 
have always considered a very for- 
tunate and happy circumstance, 
namely that Judd C. Benson is 
manager of one of our largest and 
finest agencies. My understanding 
of the invitation to address this 
meeting is that the speaker is by 
custom an officer of the company 
represented by your next year’s 
chairman. We salute Mr. Benson 
as an outstanding agency manager, 
a leader and inspirer of men, whose 
service as president, in 1949-50, of 
NALU was most distinguished, 
and who soon is to bring his splen- 
did talents to bear upon your be- 
half as the next chairman of this 


institution. 

I congratulate you upon the wis- 
dom of maintaining an organiza- 
tion of general agents and mana- 
gers and upon the good judgment 
which links it to NALU. That or- 
ganization and this one have ac- 
quitted themselves exceedingly 
well over the years and their serv- 
ices both to the producers they 
represent and to the institution of 
life insurance have been construc- 
tive and most valuable. Many 
times, within my own ken, these 
services have been above and be- 
yond the call of duty and it can be 
said on your part without exagger- 
ation that life insurance and _ its 
producing staff—two inseparable 
and mutually interdependent parts 
of an entity vitally important to 
the American people—have _ bene- 











la carte 


If you are thinking in terms of a 
“second company” for your surplus 
business or for placing business which 
your company does not accept, a look at 
American United Life’s complete “a 

la carte” service may well be in order! 


Pioneers in writing “rated” business, American United has a 
**$25,000 Executive Special” policy (ratable and sold in 4% unit 
minimums) with low net payments as well as low net costs; a 
“Special Option” investment type policy where premium payments 
in later years may be reduced below ordinary life rates if desired; 
a “Major Medical Expense” policy with a $7,500 benefit, that is a 
honey . . . just a few of the many services available on an 

“a la carte” basis. Your inquiry is invited. 











AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Assets over $118 million, insurance in force over $600 million 





fited and profited by the states- 
manship with which local and state 
and national organizations of life 
underwriters and of general agents 
and managers have conducted their 
affairs. 

Our philo’sophy reflects the oft- 
quoted admonition of Theodore 
Roosevelt that every man owes 
something of time and talent and 
substance to the development of 
his own profession and we salute 
the general agent or manager or 
underwriter whose intelligent self- 
interest leads him to serve his own 
associations. 

The complex future presents an 
awesome challenge to our entire 
institution. The solutions to tomor- 
row’s problems cannot be forged 
successfully in the ivory tower's 
of management alone. They must 
bear the merciless test of the field 
and there must be wise and success- 
ful and cooperative business states- 
manship in both of these major 
component parts of our institution 
if we are to be adjudged successful 
by the public and by those who 








stand in our shoes in the after- 
years. 
The insurance business should 


quit boasting of the $339 billion of 
life insurance in 
force and start 
worrying about 
the insurance 
that’snotin 
force, and _ the 
$3,700 average- 
size ordinary life 
policy that is 
supposed to do 
the work of a 

man in providing 
John A. Loyd for a family or 
operating a business, John A. 
Lloyd, executive vice-president of 
Union Central Life, said at the 
General Agents & Managers Con- 
vention. The general agents and 
managers are the key front-line 
commanders in the campaign to 
see that America is adequately 
insured, he said. 











As a general agent or manager, 
you stand in the key and critical 
position where failure and success 
teeter on the fine line of perform- 
ance. 

Upon your conduct and depend- 
ing upon your success impinge four 
important issues: 

1. Your company’s reputation in 
your community. , 

2. The standing and degree of 
acceptance of the institution of life 
insurance in your community. 

3. The careers of the men and 
women who sell life insurance 
through your agencies. 

4. The service which policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries receive from 
life insurance and its value to our 
country and our people. 

These are major responsibilities. 











1st Daf 0 
—=— 
I ask you to contemplate each 9 a 
them. cee h 
In the community in which yo broug. 
: : ; YUP] tra 
live and in the territory of yoy hroug 
agency, you—more than any othe; Tahow 
single force—are your company, ss an 

The company’s reputation ‘ca “ my 
not rise above the level of yoy > 
standing. This truth, it seems ty) "ake 
me, is so self-evident as to need no) st t 
further demonstration. ve 

e e e 4 he mu 

Here are responsibilities to chal.) or : 
lenge the best in any man. To hk 7” . 
the true and top representative j,, °S* 
your community of a great life ip. ey 
surance corporation which bears} 2” the 
the hopes and aspirations and har. i is 
vests in trust the savings and fy. t life 
fills the ambitions of millions g| ° a 
Americans calls for moral stature oiele 
and community service and civic} °™ 
awareness far beyond that expected} 7” 
of ordinary men. 

Where you live, you are you4 OPPC 
company. To the citizens of you | —= 
community, your company is suc. Wit 
cessful and attractive and aggres.| a popt 
sive and admired only if you are! with | 
successful and attractive and ag-| ing o1 
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If you are mediocre, your com-|_ pilliot 
munity will judge your company] time 
to be mediocre. If you are promi] come 
nent in the best meaning of that| are tk 
term, so will your company be, in} ance ' 
your community. ly un 

As companies, we commit so] with | 
very much to your care that we He 
expect and, I personally think we] for tl 
should require, business success in| task 
terms of adequate production of] train 
new business and faithful service} meet 
to policyholders; community lead-| must, 
ership in terms of aggressive, civic] cruite 
participation; and personal stand-| led th 
ing in terms of the admiration of } troop 
all men for men of real stature. To 

challe 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE NEEDED | vell 
but z 

To the same degree that your _ 
own success or failure marks your cna 
company in your community, so do yi 
you determine the standing of the} 24 S 
entire institution of life insurance. Sora 
Surely, I need not labor this point. ‘inn 
Certainly it is sufficient to say that holde 
the good name of life insurance is 4 We 
in your hands in your city. dine 

Life insurance needs to guard its 1954 
good name. Its reputation, indeed, Nites 
is priceless. It can grow greatest that 
and serve best as public confidence hisicts 
increases. Your life, your conduct, W. 
and your success are necessary ele- holde 
ments in developing and maintain- than 
ing that confidence. holde 

It is accurate to say that, in your rye 
community, the reputation of the of tt 
institution of life insurance is no tei 
higher than the sum of the stand- ies 
ing of the general agents and man- pF 
agers, and the underwriters whose pe 
efforts they direct. prote 

No aspect of your work is as im- _ 
portant as the recruiting of men | (; : 
and women to life insurance pfo- @ z 
duction and their training and di- the 
rection. te rin 

I can envision nothing more sat- aid 
isfying than to be able to point to Lace 
successful men and women who the; 
are prosperous and happy in full cad 
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Need Accurate Appraisal 


Smith Tells GAMC Why Performance 
Evaluation Is Vital to Manager's Role 


NALU Membership 
Reaches All Time 
High of 57,986 


lst Day 


Accurate knowledge of what the 
agent does with his time plus ac- 
curate appraisal 
of its worth to 
him and to the 
agency are the 
foundation stone 
of successful 
agency manage- 
ment, said Hor- 
ace R. Smith, su- 
perintendent of 
agencies of Con- 
= necticut Mutual 

Horace R. Smith Life, in setting 
the stage for his 2-hour 1-man 
workshop at the General Agents & 
Managers Conference Tuesday eve- 
ning session during the NALU 
meeting at St. Louis. 

Mr. Smith described a life insur- 
ance career for the young man of 
25 as “100,000 golden hours of fi- 
nancial security service” and point- 
ed out that the 40 years of work 
from age 25 to 65, using 2,500 hours 
a year devoted to the life insur- 
ance business, are “an investment 
of time, effort and thought that can 
be truly golden in results to the 
agent, his clients, and his com- 
munity.” 

“It is in the effective employ- 
ment of these hours that manage- 
ment has its greatest opportunity 











Three from Commonwealth Life 


Commonwealth Life’s home of- 
fice men at the convention are Ho- 
mer D. Parker, vice-president, Ber- 
nard E. Wilson Jr., director of 
branch office agencies, and William 
R. Davis III, director of field serv- 
ices. 





ILLINors Harry Fleenor 
Stanley M. Krawezyk Harry Huston 
John J. O’Mailey D. R. Johnson 
Hayden R. Parker Nate Kaufman* 
Michael J. Shanley James B. Lee 
Kenneth P. Sheppard Curtis McClelland 
R. E. Sheppard W. G. McClelland 

INDIANA A. R. Meyer* 
Louis M. Carr Doyal E. Plunkitt 


Francis H. Davis 
Eugene K. Druart 
Ruseell Farmer 


William H. Plymate 
Clyde W. Raub 
Joseph B. Rowekamp 


to show creative ability, intuitive 
guidance and imaginative leader- 
ship,” he declared. 

Discussing “evaluative and ap- 
praisal techniques,” Mr. Smith 
declared that “all men make tracks 
that can be traced and measured 
with varying degrees of accuracy.” 

The first step is in the recording 
made by the agent of his expendi- 
ture of time and units of effort on 
a daily and weekly basis as he sets 
out to build his life insurance clien- 
tele. The evaluative process begins 
‘when we compare today with yes- 
terday, this week with last week, 
this month with last month, this 
year with last year.” 

Then, when the production of 
prospects and applications begins, 
appraisal is required to determine 
the characteristics of prospects 
sold and the quality of business 
produced,” Mr. Smith continued. 
“The combination of evaluation 
and appraisal gives the key to 
whether or not the agent is paying 
a fair price in terms of time, effort, 
and thought for the business devel- 
oped. The general agent is thus en- 
abled to evaluate his associates and 
at the same time he is given the 
tools by which he may evaluate 
himself or his supervisor as a 
trainer, teacher, coach and leader.” 

“But the most important by- 
product occurs when the agent be- 
gins to grasp the importance of 
evaluating the appraising himself 
subjectively in terms of time, ef- 
fort, and results, and objectively in 
terms of his influence upon his 
chosen segment of the community. 


“Evaluation and appraisal be- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


Our 1955 National 
Quality Award Winners 


Charles A. Stuckey 
Julian W. Schwabt 


Ernest Herzog* 
Arthur M. Klinefelter 


Iowa Raymond E. Wick 
Arthur J. Goodman TEXxas 

Ouxn10 Finck Dorman* 
Norman D. Edwards Paul Hamon 


E. Lowell Rife C. B. Ingram, Jr. 


Peter Scaffidi Malvern Marks* 
Edgar T. Russell* 
MICHIGAN g ” 
Guy E. Fairfield H. Bruce Veazey*t 
Lewis H. Vande Bunte tDeceased 
MINNESOTA *Qualified for 10 
Robert E. Hansen years or lang 


Watrer H. Hueut, President ARNo.p Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Mutual—Established 1905 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Michigan 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES In Illinois 


Minnesota, Missourt, North Dakota, Texas Wi 








Moynahan. 





John D. Moynahan, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Berwyn, IIl., a past pres- 
ident of NALU, shown with Mrs. 





Josephson, Lindsay 
Win LIAMA Awards 


for Best Articles 


Annual awards for the best ar- 
ticles in Manager’s Magazine and 
District Management magazine 
were presented this week to Hal- 
sey D. Josephson, general agent in 
New York City for Connecticut 
Mutual and C. B. Lindsay, city 
manager in Vancouver, British 
Columbia for London Life of Can- 


ada. 


Charles J. Zimmerman, manag- 
ing director of LIAMA, which 
publishes both magazines, present- 
ed the winning authors handsome- 
ly inscribed desk clocks at the 
luncheon meeting of the General 
Agents and Managers Conference 
oer the NALU meeting in St. 
ouis, 


Mr. Josephson’s article, “Time 
Out For Work,” appeared in the 
September, 1954 issue of Manag- 
er’s Magazine. In relating his phil- 
osophy of agency management, the 
author pointed out than an agency 
manager can be bogged down by 
operational duties. He told how he 
solved this problem by delegating 
to others “the things I don’t do 
well, the things I don’t like to do, 
and the things that aren’t produc- 
tive. This frees me of operational 
management.” 


Mr. Lindsay’s article, “Recruit 
Or Fail” appeared in the August, 
1954 issue of District Management, 
a bi-monthly magazine for manag- 
ers and assistant managers of 
weekly premium agencies. The au- 
thor said: “If adequate time and 
effort are put into this most im- 
portant part of management (re- 
cruiting), many of the other so- 
called pressing problems will be 
diminished. High production will 
result if there are both good men 
on the staff and good men waiting 
to get on.” 


Mr. Lindsay entered the life in- 


surance business in 1931 with Lon- 
don Life. 


National Assn. of Life Under. 
writers reached its all-time mem. 
bership high June 30 with 57,99 
members. This is 4,556 above June 
30, 1954, and 2,428 above the pre. 
vicious June 30 all-time high of 55 
558 in 1953. Even more impressive. 
the committee on membership re. 
ported at the NALU convention 
in St. Louis, was the fact that it 
topped the Dec. 31 total by 750 


when usually the June 30 figure js | 
considerably below the previous | 


year-end figure. 


Chairman John C. Donohue, 
Penn Mutual Life, Baltimore, said 
he believes the outstanding record 
must be attributed to the work of 
the group and area chairmen plus 
a growing recognition on the part 
of life agents everywhere that 
membership in NALU pays off. 
The excellent work done by the 
women’s subcommittee on mem- 
bership, headed by Ethel B. Ka- 
rene, Union Central, New York 
City, also contributed substantial- 
ly to the successful year, he said, 

The committee reported that the 
increase in membership was also 
due to the state and local associa- 
tions, as well as NALU, finding 
new and increasingly significant 
ways of serving the field man. The 
membership committee reaps the 
benefit of the work of other com- 
mittees through transmitting full 
cognizance of their accomplish- 
ments. 


It suggested that a membership 
week, coordinated throughout the 
country next year might be the 
would appeal to life insurance 
sort of integrated activity that 
agents, and in this connection it 
recommended that the _ pre-ad- 
dressed four-panel renewal cards 
furnished to associations be sent 
out early in the fall, preferably in 
September, so that renewals can 
be completed before the first of the 
year. During the past year there 
were 44,426 renewals and 13,560 
losing 10,000 to 13,000 members 
every year is a serious one and 
the committee believes that the 
early renewals might cut down the 
lapse ratio. 

The committee listed among its 
accomplishments of the year the 
production of the pamphlet “The 
NALU Network”, a blotter pre- 
mium stuffer, and a film “You 
Owe it to Yourself”. It also rec- 
ommended that a membership 
manual, more complete than the 
membership section of the leader- 
ship training materials, be pre- 
pared at headquarters and be fur- 
nished to every membership chair- 
man and vice-chairman. The man- 
ual would include case histories of 
how successful membership cam- 
paigns were conducted, illustra- 
tions of different types of adver- 
tising, rosters, local and _ state 
pamphlets, etc. 
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36 Companies 


to Give 


Dinners or Receptions 
for Representatives 


Thirty-six companies will give 


dinners or receptions Thursday 


evening for their representatives at the NALU convention. Pru- 
dential is having a reception and the others listed are dinner gather- 
ings. With each company’s listing is given the place of meeting and 


the 
AETNA LIFE, Missouri Athlet- 
ic Club. E. H. Snow, director of 
agencies, N. M. De Nezzo, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies and 
W. C. Cousins, field supervisor. 


AMERICAN GENERAL LIFE, 
Jefferson Hotel, Adolphus Room. 
B. N. Woodson, president; Ford 
Munnerlyn, vice-president and 
agency director ; Ray Smith, associ- 
ate agency director. 


BANKERS LIFE OF IOWA, 
Jefferson Hotel, Parlor 8. List of 
home office representatives not re- 
ceived at press time. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSUR- 
ANCE, Jefferson Hotel, Parlor 2. 
J. R. Morris, vice-president and di- 
rector of public relations; G. J. 
Tritch, field manager; Lile Hop- 
kins, sales assistant. 


CONNECTICUT LIFE, Chase 
Hotel, Lido Room. George F. B. 
Smith, president; Vincent B. Cof- 
fin, senior vice-president; Horace 
R. Smith, superintendent of agen- 
cies. 


CONTINENTAL ASSUR- 
ANCE, Statler Hotel, Buffalo 
Room. Paul C. Green, Robert B. 
Hamor, superintendent of agen- 
cies. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA, Stat- 
ler Hotel, St. Louis Room. Ray E. 
Fuller, agency vice-president; J. 
Richard Ward, superintendent of 
agencies. 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Missouri Room. C. W. 
Dow Sr., vice-president ; J. H. Mul- 
ler, vice-president; C. B. Metzger, 
2nd vice-president ; C. R. Corcoran, 
2nd vice-president; H. J. Rossman, 
2nd vice-president; A. W. Gilbart, 
2nd vice-president; D. D. Ed- 
munds, field vice-president; G. K. 
Smith, secretary; M. J. Goldberg, 
assistant superintendent, agency 
department ; Mrs. Margaret Forson 
Carlsen, director of the company 
CLU association; Miss Mariette 
McAneny, corresponding  secre- 
tary of the company CLU associa- 
tion. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL, Statler 
Hotel, Boston Room. Lawrence J. 
Doolin, manager of agencies. 


FRANKLIN LIFE, Jefferson 
Hotel, Parlor 4. J. V. Whaley, vice- 
president and director of agencies: 
James A. Hands, vice-president 
and manager of agencies; Charles 
Becker Jr., vice-president; George 
A. Vogler, vice-president and di- 
rector of sales; Allen V. Dowling, 
vice-president and director of agen- 
cy development. 


: names of the home office representatives who will be on hand. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE, 
Powell B. McHaney, president and 
Frank B. Vesser agency vice pres- 
ident. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE, Jeffer- 
son Hotel, Parlor 5. D. E. Kilgour, 
general manager. 


GUARDIAN LIFE, Statler Ho- 
tel, Detroit Room. Frank F. Wei- 
denborner, agency vice-president ; 
Edwin J. Phelps, agency director ; 
Gordon L. Cantelon, Pacific Coast 
agency director. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE, Len- 
nox Hotel, Garden Room. Arnold 
Berg, agency vice-president ; Doyle 

aring, manager of agencies, Ivan 
Snyder, educational director. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE, Sheraton Hotel, Pine Room. 
Karl Ljung, vice-president; Jack 
Causey, superintendent of agen- 
cies ; Kim Johnson, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 


JOHN HANCOCK, Jefferson 
Hotel, Crystal Room. Edmund 
L. Zalinski, Clarence W. Wyatt, 
Frank B. Maher, R. Radcliffe Mas- 
sey, vice-presidents; E. Wayne 
Wood, assistant superintendent of 
general agencies. 


HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK, 
Jefferson Hotel, Parlor 9. John H. 
Evans, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies. 

LIFE OF GEORGIA, Statler 
Hotel, Daniel Boone Room. I. M. 
Sheffield Jr., chairman; Rankin M. 
Smith, secretary; W. S. Owen, 


agency vice-president ; G. S. Cutini, 
director of training; Al B. Rich- 
ardson, director of public relations ; 
and Hugh K. Rickenbaker Jr., of 
the department of public relations. 


LIFE OF VIRGINIA, Lennox 
Hotel, Fountain Room. H. P. An- 
derson, vice-president; R. J. Mal- 
colm, agency supervisor; A. M. Or- 
gain, assistant vice-president. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Jefferson Hotel, Ivory Room. C. F. 
Cross, vice-president; J. E. Rawles 
and W. C. Brudi, 2nd vice-presi- 
dents. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE, Statler Hotel, Pergola. 
Wrayburn M. Benton, 2nd vice- 
president; Kenneth W. Perry, di- 
rector of agencies; Douglass N. 
Ellis, superintendent of agencies; 
Robert J. Ardison, director of field 
service. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE, 


Statler Hotel, St. Charles Room. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 








NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD FOR 1955 


Thirty-two members of Bankers Life of Nebraska’s sales 
organization qualified for the 1955 National Quality Award. 
We are proud of the degree of excellence in field underwriting 
they have achieved which merits this coveted recognition. 

We are especially pleased to recognize the nine men whose 
consistent superiority of service to policyholders, Company and 
industry places them in the select group of life underwriters 
who have earned this award for five or more years. 





11 YEARS 











Carl Lutz 
Fairbury, Nebr. 


7 YEARS 





F. A. Sullo 
Jackson, Mich. 





8 YEARS 7 YEARS 





G. G. Norvell J. H. Brown, C.L.U. 
Spencer, lowa Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6 YEARS 5 YEARS 





E. E. Parminter 
Norfolk, Nebr. 


H. M. Koepke 
Hastings, Nebr. 





7 YEARS 


7 YEARS 








E. P. Nispel 
Fairbury, Nebr. 


H. W. Krumwiede 
Sioux City, lowa 





D. P. Fansler 
Fresno, Cal. 
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Because they practice tte nign type of 


field representation your organization has inspired throughout its 66 years, 
Pacific Mutual proudly presents to the membership of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters the 1955 Diamond Circle Leaders of the Big Tree Club— 


AN 


* 








THE DIAMOND CIRCLE 


19SBS MEMBERSHIP 








Robert P. DeOrsey Wallace J. Champlain ZZ 

C. Porter Hochstadter Arnett Lovejoy BZ 
— Herbert W. Wiedemann Abner A. Waxman EE 
—= W. Harlow Edwards Roger M. Coffin EB 
—— Eugene I. Rappaport, C.L.U. Daniel D. Franzblau Bernard D. Corwin = 
— R. Earl Denman N. A. Herberts Fred L. Hirsch ne 
ne Wm. Richard Balkin George McCoy Thos. F. Borden — 
Nii ‘ a 
= Abram L. Geller John T. Eschels Emily W. Thompson se, 
——— E. Walter Albachten Edgar M. Richardson Arthur K. Coty aa 
wae Chester Ashford Walter L. Strand Maurice F. Bradley a 
(BEE RERA Al Robinson Erick Gebsen Ransom E. Strickland ——- 
———— mane 
—— THE CHARGE oo 
es — 
= 1. First, that you continue to conduct’ I. Third, that your power of example in =—_— 
oo your affairs in such a manner that the all things be directed toward encouraging = 
Ong prestige of membership in the “Diamond your fellow underwriters, from whom SS 
Sees Circle” will be a goal that others will sin- you have been singled, that they also will SS 
ZZ cerely desire and strive to attain. aspire to achieve similar recognition. SS 
ZZ il. Second, that you continue to maintain IV. Lastly, you are charged with the SS 
Le a pace that will serve as an inspiration diligent preservation of your exceptional SS 
LZ and a challenge; for such is the role of abilities and an enduring dedication to SS 
Liz a true “Pace Maker.” your profession. N 
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WELCOME TO ST. LOUIS 


N. A. L. U. 


WE HOPE YOUR CONVENTION WILL BE 
SUCCESSFUL AND YOUR STAY PLEASANT. 


J. §. GOULD, President 


, THE RELIABLE LIFE 


“It’s Name Is Its Motto” 
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Insurance Should Worry 


about Inadequate Coverage 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 
plate; but it is the individual effect 
which should inflame our con- 
science and shock us into action; 
for the personal impact of under- 
insurance will be felt in our own 
communities where truly the blame 
will be our own. Among our neigh- 
bors and our clients and our friends 
will be found these victims of un- 
derinsurance: businesses failed or 
lost; mortgages foreclosed; wid- 
ows indentured to poverty; chil- 
dren uneducated ; the aged depend- 
ent upon government checks. 

This contemplation should cause 
us sleepless nights and restless 
days and drive us, day and night, 
until we have put three times $339 
billions on our books and brought 
the insurance underpinning of our 
expanding society somewhere near- 
er the strength which the Ameri- 
can economy demands. 

The average policy in the ordi- 
nary branch of our business at the 
end of 1954 was only $3,700, and 
the life insurance in force per fami- 
ly was only $6,300. 

But what is the present value of 
a human life in America? How far 
will $3,700—or even $6,300, if we 
dared assume that most of the per 
family insurance were on the life of 
the supporter of the family—go 
toward replacing the bread-win- 
ner? How far will it go toward edu- 
cating his children? With clothing 
and rent and food and medical care 
at present high costs, how can we 
sav we have done half or a third or 
even a fifth of our job when the 
average American is so patently 
underinsured ? 

How can the insurance industry 
rest easy with so much un-indem- 
nified dollar value in human life 
on every hand; with 70 million un- 
insured citizens and their number 
growing every day? 

How does today’s value of a busi- 
ness compare with that of 20 years 
ago? Yet, how often—how all too 
often—the business or key man in- 
surance so important to that enter- 
prise remains at 1935 levels. 

What is the dollar value of a 
man? Human life in its finer as- 
pects cannot be measured by mon- 
ey, of course, but in its more prac- 
tical aspects, it must be so meas- 
ured and most life insurance is 
bought to replace a man, to do his 
work for him in providing for a 
family or in operating a business. 

When I know that the average 
ordinary life policy is but $3,700, 
I know that the average American 
is inadequately insured and that 
billions more of life insurance must 
be written if the very minimum to- 
value coverage is to be placed and 
if life insurance is to do its job in 
our expanding society. 

Equally important, too, is this 
question: how can we boast of our 
vital relationship to America and 
to the American private enterprise 
system when we fall so far short 
of meeting America’s insurance 
needs and thus leave to the starry- 


eyed sycophants of socialism the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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COMMUNICATION PLAYS MAJOR ROLE 





Detroit Manager Weighs Factors 
That Motivate People to Do a Good Job 


By KENNETH R. STRANG 

Someone has said that the only 
thing wrong with the life insur- 
ance business is that it is full of 
human beings. When we examine 
this statement beyond the humor 
it contains we find an interesting 
subject for discussion. My purpose 
this afternoon is to evaluate some 
fully motivating people to do the 
kind of a job we want done and I 
will confine my remarks to this 
phase of the management job. 

Peter Luijk, a management con- 
sultant specializing in communica- 
tion has learned through a study 
that 65% of a manager’s time is 
devoted to communication in one 
form or another. Since good com- 
munication is largely responsible 
for motivating people, let's first 
analyze just what it is that makes 
‘sood communication in an 


tor good 
agency. 

One of the first requisites is for 
the manager (who by the way is 
included as one of those human 
beings) in an agency to learn to 
do a very simple, yet difficult, 
thing. Learn to listen intelligent- 
ly. Since he is the top man in the 
office he has a natural tendency to 
want to do most of the talking and 
quite frequently he is so concerned 
with what he is going to say next 
that sometimes he fails to hear 
what the other person is saying. 

Often I find myself listening 
with my ears but not with my 
mind. I listen to words but do not 
translate them into meaning. 
Words are mere symbols that mean 
one thing when used by one man 
and something quite different 
when used by another. To  illus- 
trate this point let me tell you the 
story of the furniture dealer who 
had a delinquent account of long 
standing. After trying various 
methods of collection all with- 
out success, he decided on an ap- 
peal to pride. 

“What will your neighbors 
think,” he wrote, “when our truck 





Some of the things that make his 
agency successful, Kenneth R. 
Strang, Detroit district manager 
for John Hancock, told the General 
Agents & Managers Conference of 
NALU, derive from the methods 
he uses to become one of the major 
factors that influence the agents’ 
behavior and attitude. He advised 
general agents and managers to 
display a genuine concern for each 
person in the agency, try to make 
each one realize he is an important 
part of the business, make it possi- 
ble for him to continue their train- 
ing, and realize that the most im- 
portant facet of an agency is en- 
thusiasm. He details the manner in 
which he motivates people to do 
the kind of job he wants done. 





Site. 


backs up to your house and we re- 
possess your furniture?” There 
was a delay of several days before 
he got his answer: “I have asked 
my neighbors and they all think 
it would be a lousy low down 
trick.” 

We must realize that words have 
different meanings depending on 
the interpretation placed upon 
them by the individuals involved 
and we must master the ability to 
listen intelligently in order to re- 
ceive meanings rather than words. 

What methods do we use in the 
life insurance business to commu- 
nicate with our people? Well I be- 
lieve most of us employ about the 
channels. The use of indi- 

conferences, agency meet- 


same 
vidual 


ings, luncheons, bulletins, per- 
formance letters and the telephone 
to mention just a few. Our home 
offices have literally flooded us 
with rules and techniques for ef- 
fective communication. How to 
conduct an agency meeting, rules 
for individual conferences, the im- 
portance of simplicity in written 
directives, the avoidance of long 
sentences and the $2 word. 

There are many other simple 
rules. But can good communica- 
tion be achieved as simply as that? 
If so, why is it that so many of 
our poeple simply are not moti- 
vated, why is it our meetings do 
not accomplish the desired results, 
and our bulletins sometimes leave 
Mr. Agent unmoved? We are 


forced to the conclusion that the 
basic communication problem is 
one of more than just procedures 
and techniques. 

My personal experience in this 
regard has taught me that in order 
for these techniques to work, there 
is need for a proper atmosphere 
and climate and proper attitudes 
on the part of both the agency 
force and myself. As we study this 
probkm more closely it becomes 
appar tnt why it is difficult to com- 
municate effectively. There is a 
very “imple reason. Human beings 
are involved and no two humans 
are alike. They have different 
backgrounds, different objectives, 
different ambitions, and they re- 
act differently to communication. 
Consequently any attempt at mo- 
tivation is bound to be met with a 
considerably different degree of en- 
thusiasm and acceptance on the 
part of the individual involved. 

Despite these obstacles a great 
agencies are meeting this 


many 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Two ways of looking at it... 


in newspapers .. . on television 


Two of America’s most powerful advertising media 
—Newspapers and Network Television—are working 
for Prudential representatives across the country. 


They're familiarizing the public with The Pruden- 
tial, Prudential Agents and Prudential Insurance. 
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SICKNESS 


& ACCIDENT PROTECTION @ 


GROUP INSURANCE e 


e “You Are There” Sundays on the CBS-TV Net- 
work. Starts Sunday, September 4. 


e The Garry Moore Show . . . every other Friday on 
the CBS-TV Network. Starts September 9. 


e Sunday Magazine Sections of over 100 newspapers. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1875 — Protecting the Family — 1955 


CROUP PENSIONS 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE) 
problem successfully as you all 
well know. In our own office we 
have achieved a moderate degree 
of success (there is much room for 
improvement of course) and here 
is what we do to build up recep- 
tivity and to overcome this prob- 
lem of poor atmosphere and lack 
of proper attitude. 

We make a real effort to get 
elected to each of our agents’ board 
of directors. By this I mean we are 
interested in becoming one of the 
major factors that influences his 
behavior and his attitude. His at- 
titude toward life in general, to- 
ward his job, and our agency in 
particular. Psychologists tell us 
that attitude is the sum total of all 
the forces to which a person is sub- 


jected and is the controlling fac- 
tor in a person’s success. 

In an agent’s case these forces 
are usually his wife and family, his 
church, his community, brother 
agents, the life underwriters asso- 
ciation, the union if he is a mem- 
ber, his assistant district manager 
or supervisor, his general agent or 
manager, and, of course, there are 
others of lesser importance. Since 
attitude is the controlling factor in 
an agent’s success, we really work 
at the job of getting elected to his 
board of directors and we do ev- 
erything we possibly can to be- 
come the board chairman. How? 
Well here are some of the things 
we do to attain this objective. 

By displaying a genuine concern 
for each person in our agency. We 





INSURANCE CO. 


1501 Leorust Street 


CE 1-1700 


ADAM ROSENTHAL AGENCY 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


St. Louis, Mo. 








LESTER S. BECKER 
& ASSOCIATES 


General Agents 
@ 


Insurance Company 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 











PAUL G. COOKE 
AND ASSOCIATES 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


418 Olive St., Rm. 320 
CHestnut 1-6868 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Missouri 





try to take an active interest in 
our people and in their personal, 
as well as their business, problems. 
We make ourselves available at all 
times for individual conferences. 
In a large agency such as ours, 
this is sometimes difficult to do 
but we accomplish it by spending 
the majority of our time in the 
agency room during the period our 
people are in the office. 
Managers Must be Observant 

In this job of managing an agen- 
cy, we have come to realize how 
important it is to be observant. We 
try to be close to our men and their 
problems and we are just as friend- 
ly to the tailenders as the men 
who are leading the district. We at- 
tempt to notice the little things. 
We watch for danger signals: 





welcome 


——— 


Short answers—avoidance on the 
part of an agent. In this manne 
we often are able to tactfully cor. 
rect a situation before it become 
a major problem. Possibly a two 
or three minute conference will do 
the trick. 

One of the most important 
things we have done over the past 


two years to increase receptivity | 
and build proper atmosphere jp} 


our agency is to recruit six top 
flight agents whose combined pro. 


duction during the calender year | 


of 1954 was $2,371,733, an average 
of $395,000 per agent. These men 
have served as an inspiration to 
the rest of the agency and all of 
them are doing an excellent job 
this year. 

In this job of recruiting we look 


Uleome’ 


THE ST. LOUIS GENERAL 


to their city 


friends of the NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS for this 
convention 





INSURANCE CO. 
1205-12 Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building 
® 


Central 1-9855 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 


Hawkins and Lewis Agency 


D. PIERCE HALLER 
Agency Manager 
ROBERT R. SCHREIBER, C.L.U. 
Regional Grou 
BANKERS LIFE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Suite 1220, 506 Olive Street 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 
CHestnut 1-4404, Res. WYdown 1-6552 


p Mgr. 
COMPANY 


THE MAX B. JACKOWAY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


418 Olive St. 


Phone CHestnut 1-2395 


AGENCY 


INSURANCE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








JACK HENSLEY 


General Agent 
The oldest Life Insurance Agency 
in continuous existance west of 
‘he M-ss'ssipn? River—108 years 


Su'te 1736, Arcade Bldg. 
MA 3637 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 





Site 300-418 Olive Sr. 


WILLIAM KING 


Chartered Life Underwriter 


ELMER W. POUNDS 


Life Insurance Consultant 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GArfield 1-2484—1-2485 


Sr. louis, Missouri 


JOHN H. LEAVER, C.L.U. 


General Agent and Associates 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. 
320 No. 4th St. 


St. Louis’ oldest Life Insurance 
Agency in continuous operation 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 
MAin 1-0933 


since 1846 











PORTNOY 
& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


AND CONSULTANTS 
1005 Ambassador Building 
St. Louis 
GArfield 1-0925 





SALOMON, HANNEGAN 


LIPE INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


J. HARRY VEATCH 


General Agent 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
418 Olive Street 


St. Louis 2 
CEntral 1-3931 


Suite 1620 


LEONARD R. WOODS 
C. ED TUSSEY, C.L.U. 


General Agents and Associates 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
7th Floor—506 Olive St. 


William E. Mulli-en—Crosup Representative 


CHlestnut 1-6585 





506 Olive St. CHestnut 1-3240 
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fora man who shows a determined 
desire to make money. We want to 
know whether he is a hard work- 
er, does he know how to handle 
people? Is he basically a happy 
well integrated person? Does he 
indicate an open mindedness and 
will he lend himself to training? 
Is he mentally alert? 

These are a few of the qualities 
we consider most important in 
qualifying | candidates for an 
agent's position in our office and 
we have learned it is much better 
not to fill a vacancy unless we can 
come up with a prospect who has 
the majority of these plusses in 
his favor. 

We make it a point to do field 
work with our agents and here we 
have discovered a tremendous op- 





the members and 
ASSOCIATION of LIFE 
66th annual 


portunity exists. Sometimes more 
can be accomplished by spending a 
few hours in the field than weeks 
and months in office conferences. 
Let me give you an example of 
what I mean. About eight months 
ago one of our top agents went 
into a mild production slump. Not 
serious, but his production was 
definitely off. 

The assistant district manag- 
er under whose supervision he 
worked, was busy with another 
man and so I asked the agent if 
he’d like to spend a day or two 
working with me. His first reac- 
tion was negative. He stated he 
did not have any prospects and 
perhaps my time might be wasted. 
I told him that was precisely the 
reason I wanted to work with him. 


St. Louis 


AGENTS AND MANAGERS 


My own prospecting techniques 
needed rejuvenating and by work- 
ing together it was my feeling we 
both could profit. 

On this basis he readily agreed 
and the next day was a most in- 
teresting one. All day long we 
prospected together as we serviced 
the various homes in his territory. 
We wrote business, of course, and 
we secured a substantial volume of 
prospects. But the important thing 
was the changed attitude on the 
part of Mr. Agent. I was no longer 
the boss, I was on his team. A 
spirit of friendliness was built up 
between us. We had been able to 
pinpoint his problem as a pros- 
pecting one and helped him solve 
it in just those few hours we 
worked together. What is also in- 


teresting has been his record since 
that time. His approach to the job 
has changed and there has been a 
substantial and durable increase in 
his production. : 

We work at the job of making 
each member in our agency rea- 
lize he is an important and neces- 
sary part of all agency activity. 
This includes demonstrating a gen- 
uine interest in the old timers in 
the office. Generally speaking, they 
have slowed down production-wise 
but we attempt to make them feel 
just as important to the over-all 
success of the district as the 
younger men who are usually the 
big producers. We get additional 
opportunity in this respect at least 
three times a year on the occasion 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 





ROBERT E. DAVIS 
AND ASSOCIATES 


EQUITABLE LIFE INS. CO. OF IOWA 
3912 Lindell Blvd. 


General Agents 


St. Louis 8, Mo. 
OLive 2-6220 








WILLIAM T. KIEFFER, C.L.U. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


MAin 1-0091 
418 Olive Street 


General Agent 


7th Floor 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 








812 Olive Street 


HOWARD D. BASLER 


Manager 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


Telephone CHestnut 1-6705 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


W. EARL MANNING, C.L.U. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
818 Olive Street 


Manager, St. Louis Branch 


NEW YORK LIFE 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 
GA 1-3870 








Telephone: MAin 1-2673 


@ 
General Agent 


IFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
er Besvon. MassacnusetTs 


DONALD D. KELLY, C.L.U. 
721 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


1407 Ambassador Bldg. 


JOSEPH T. PETERSON, C.L.U. 


Manager 
The Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
of America 
92 Years in St. Louis 


St. Louis 


WILLIAM E. RENCH, C.L.U. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


General Agent 
NATIONAL LIFE 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 








RAY L. MACHER 


Branch Manager 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


1030 Boatmen’s Bank Building 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
CHestnut 1-8843 





G. HENRY DEFINE, C.L.U. 


Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
601-606 Chemical Bldg. 
721 Olive Street 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Telephone CHestnut 1-4535 


WALTER W. SMITH AGENCY 


CHestnut 1-8620 


6th Floor Pierce Bldg. 


St. Louis, Missouri 





Estate Analysis — Group — Business Ins. 








GArfield 1-0702 
ROBERT K. FOGAL 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Complete Brokerage Services 
for 
Life, Annuities and Group Coverages 
The Great-West Life 1425 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
Assurance Co. St. Louis 














LEO COFFMAN 
DAVID A. TRUMAN 


General Agents 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 


THE COFFMAN-TRUMAN AGENCY, INC. 


6611 Clayton Road 


Phone 
St. Louis 17, Missouri PArkview 5-6000 








J. D. SOPER, C.L.U. 


Branch Manager 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
416 Locust St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Phone: Garfield 1-1500 
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MATURIN B. BAY & ASSOCIATES 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
“Mit” Bay, C.L.U. 
Arch Davis 


Joe Carmen 
Ed Schell 
Naney Martin 
Suite 1246 
CEntral 6-3930 
Life, Sickness and Accident and Group 





135 S. La Salle St. 








Your Brokerage and Surplus Business Solicited 
All Forms of Ordinary Group and Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 


JOSHUA B. GLASSER ASSOCIATES 


General Agents 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Illinois Leading Life Insurance Company 
39 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois CEntral 6-1296 








THE HUNKEN 
AGENCY 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Telephone CEntral 6-5700 
One North LaSalle Street, Chicago 





CHICAGO'S LEADING 


EXTEND 








CORDIAL GREETINGS TO THE 














THE SWANSON AGENCY 


General Agents 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Bob Swanson 
Chicago 4 


H. G. Swanson 
3300 Board of Trade Bldg. 
HA 7-8090 


DON K. ALFORD & ASSOCIATES 
Brokerage Exclusively 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
A. P. Lasker, Associate Manager 
J. J. Crotty J. J. Singer 
G. L. Schomburg J.J. Wunder 
Brokerage Managers 
Board of Trade Bldg. 
WaAbash 2-5311 


Suite 870 


For Service -— Information — Field Assistance 


THE EARL C. JORDAN AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


One N. LaSalle Bldg. 
Earl C. Jordan, General Agent 
Carl F. Tagge, Ass’t. Gen. Agt. 


Suite 1616 RA 6-0060 











FREEMAN J. WOOD 


General Agent 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Tel. CEntral 6-1393 
An Agency Well Equipped To 
Handle Brokerage Business 


Estate Planning and Business 
_ Insurance Service to Brokers 
We specialize in the “hard to handle” cases 


HERBERT GEIST 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. HArrison 7-1266 


Wm. G. Loventhal & Associates 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
WM. G. LOVENTHAL, C.L.U. 
ROBERT M. MACCALLUM, C.L.U. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
HArrison 7-7225 


Suite 240 











NOTHHELFER-LECK AGENCY 


General Agents 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


John B. Nothhelfer 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 7-4110 


Walter C. Leck 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





FRANK G. LOTITO 


General Agent 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Suite 710 105 S. LaSalle St. 


CEntral 6-5631 


CHARLES E. BUTLER 


General Agent 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tel. HArrison 7-3255 
1084 Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago 








Life - Substandard Wholesale - Group 
Accident and Sickness Hospitalization 
Group Pensions - Pension Trust 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


New York Since 1858 San Francisco 
Pittsburgh INSURANCE Minneapolis 
Buffalo One N. LaSalle Street Portland 


Los Angeles Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 
Telephone—FInancial 6-3000 


RAPPAPORT AGENCY 


General Agents 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 


Earle S. Rappaport, C.L.U. 
Eugene Rappaport, C.L.U. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. HArrison 7-7244 
Chicago 


R. S. EDWARDS & CO. 


General Agents 


Rockwood S. Edwards 
A. D. Stein 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


120 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone ANdover 3-1920 











YOUNGBERG-CARLSON CO. 


General Agents 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 


Non-Cancellable Accident and Health 
SAM LELAND, MGR. 
201 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 CEntral 6-4477 
621 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 14 TRinity 6681 
“Unexcelled Service in all Lines of Insurance” 








PAUL W. COOK, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Lorraine Sinton, C.L.U. 
Sales Production Manager 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One North LaSalle St. RAndolph 6-3444 
Chicago 2 








One Stop Service for your Surplus and 
Substandard Business ; 
If we can’t issue it—we tell you who will 


JOHN W. LAWRENCE, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
135 S. LaSalle St. ANdover 3-1820 
Chicago, Tllinois 
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LIFE OFFICES 
N. A. L. U. 66th 











Lae. uch, 
2 HOR 


cv 
woreifure INSURANCE COMPANET 


FERREL M. BEAN 


General Agent 
39 South LaSalle Street - 


Telephone RAndolph 6-9336 
Chicago, Ill. 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
LASALLE AGENCY 
Robert K. Schott, C.L.U., Mgr. 
Frederick B. Cooper II, C.L.U., Brokerage Supv. 


Telephone RAndolph 6-1194 
208 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Suite 1160 








CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 


J. GORDON MICHAELS, MGR. 
Henry T. Pigon Jerry Kirchberg 
Cele Lammers Bob Rohde 
Associates 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


W Abash 2-3410 








GEORGE C. BEHRNS 


General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Oldest New England Mutual 
Life Agency in Chicago 
105 W. Adams St. 
CEntral_ 6-1300 


Chicago 


Robert J. Murphy & Associates 
Assistant Managers 
J. T. Ritchie, C.L.U. 
M. J. Bowens 


Lee Zoeller 
Harry Cooper 
Agency Assistants 

E. M. Horwich M. J. Weil 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Suite A-1820 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Telephone HArrison 7-2500 


THE A. D. CROW AGENCY 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CEntral 6-8013 
Suite 821 208 S. LaSalle St. 


Chicago 








LEWIS AGENCY 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
CLAUDE E. LEWIS, MGR. 


One N. LaSalle St. DEarborn 2-1404 


Chicago, Hl. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Elmer J. Grandson, Mgr. 
PENSION AND GROUP DEPARTMENT 
George H. Schuerman, Mer. 

208 S. LaSalle Street STate 2-8600 
Chicago 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


D. A. MEDARIS, Assoc. Mer. 
208 S. LaSalle St. 
ANdover 3-6876 


J. J. MILLER, Mer. 
Suite 776 








FREDERICK |. SMITH 


General Agents 
“Brokerage Exclusively” 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


CEntral 6-8648 
120 S. LaSalle Street 


Chicago 


W. J. DOWD 


General Agent 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 W. Washington St. Chicago 


RAndolph 6-6588 


FRANKLIN LIFE 

Chicago Division 

Profitable Agency 
Opportunity Available 


Regional Office 
120 S. LaSalle St. 


F. J. BUDINGER 


REGIONAL SALES DIRECTOR 


Chicago 








The 
JOHN T. McDONOUGH AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


One N. LaSalle St. Phone FRanklin 2-7822 
Non-Cancellable Disability Income Insurance 


STUMES & LOEB 
General Agents 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Suite 1525 
One LaSalle Street Building Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone RAndolph 6-0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate and 
Develop Steady Producers 


THE HENRY W. PERSONS 
AGENCY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


Telephone CEntral 6-7400 
Suite 605 38 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago 











MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & 
HUBBARD 


General Agents 


GJirdeecdk 
MuTUALs Lise INSURANCE COomPany 

C. T. Rothermel, Jr., C.L.U. 
a Joe Moody Gene O'Reilly 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 








HAMILTON FERGUSON 


General Agent 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Brokerage Exclusively”— 

Since 1943 
135 S. LaSalle St. 
ANdover 3-1883 


Suite 2049 








W. A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


General Agents of 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wade Fetzer, Jr., C.L.U. John H. Sherman 


135 South LaSalle St. FRanklin 2-7300 
Chicago 
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Deiroit Manager 


Evaluates Job Motivation 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 
of a 15th, 20th, or 25th anniversary 
of one of our long service men. 
Our company makes this indi- 
vidual a suitable award and we 
present it to him formally at one 
of our meetings. We usually refer 
to the contribution he has made 
to our agency’s success as the re- 
sult of his years of service and we 
let him know we are genuinely 
happy to be associated with him. 


Our home office helps, too, by get- 
ting all 25 year people together at 
a company sponsored luncheon 
with home office agency officers 
present. This has had an excep- 
tionally good reaction among the 
old timers in our organization and 
believe me they let the younger 
people in our agency know about 
it. This, of course, helps sell the 
idea that our company is a good 
one to be connected with. 

Our clerical force is an impor- 
tant part of our operation. They 


are in a position to exert a tre- 
mendous force for good relations 
with our agents and we try to keep 
this uppermost in our minds in 
working with them. Recently one 
of our married clerks resigned be- 
cause her husband had been trans- 
ferred to another city. She had 
worked part time for us for about 
1% years and, as she had been an 
exceptionally efficient worker, we 
made it a point to have her appear 
at our agency meeting the week 
she was leaving. We told her how 
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=e When you attend the 
NALUV Convention... 


DO PAY US 
A VISIT! 


The impressive new Home Office plant of the friendly 
Franklin Life is in Springfield, just two hours north of 


St. Louis. 


Should you come through our city we would be happy 
to take you on a conducted tour of our beautiful, effi- 
cient, air-conditioned new building. Frankly we are 


proud of it. 


Springfield is full of Lincoln shrines, too, which you 
would enjoy seeing. Here stands his home, and here he 


lies buried. 


To all of you—our latchstring is out! 


BECKER, PRESIDENT 


NEL’ INSURANCE 





COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted’ 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over One Billion Nine Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in 1 once 


—— 


much we appreciated her gooq 
work and presented her a small 
gift. The agents responded with , 
round of applause and then ye 
gave her an opportunity to say 
goodbye. i ; 

She was overwhelmed and most 
appreciative of the recognition, | 
was amazed to hear her say with} 
great feeling that this was one of 
the nicest things that had ever 


happened to her. She spoke of the | 


pleasure she had had, and she em. 
phasized the word pleasure, jp 
working in our office and she stat. 
ed further she would always fee] 
kindly toward our company. What 
we did was a little thing to us but 
a tremendously big thing to her, 
and I was interested in the reac. 
tion for good it had on the rest of 
the people present. 


URGES SALES ATMOSPHERE 











We do everything possible to 
maintain a sales atmosphere in our 
agency. We maintain a member- 
ship in Detroit Sales Executives 
Club and from time to time our 
agents attend meetings of this 
club. A few months ago we were 
fortunate enough to have a lead- 
ing sales consultant sponsored by 
the club come to our agency. He 
was an excellent speaker and gave 
us a most profitable meeting. we 
also maintain membership in a 
sales management club and our as- 
sistant district manages, as well 
as agents who are candidates for 
promotion, are guests from time to 
time at these meetings. We have 
found this to be profitable train- 
ing for the management job. 

We encourage our people to sub- 
scribe to and read Bob Osler’s 
magazine, “The Insurance Sales- 
man.” If he will check on us I be. 
lieve he will find we have 35 or 40 
subscriptions in our agency. Not 
too long ago one of my agents said 
to me: “There are some excellent 
articles in this magazine. They 
help me maintain my enthusiasm 
for this job of selling life insur- 
ance and I get new and powerful 
sales ideas through reading them.” 

Our proposals and sales material ' 


are easily accessible to our agents. } 


We have a new storage and display 
rack furnished by our home office 
that makes this possible. How im- 
portant this is has been brought 
to our attention by the substan- 
tial increase in the use of propos- 
als since the rack was installed. It 
goes without saying we police our 
agency room and we make sure tt 
is neat and tidy at all times and 
that our new display rack is kept 
filled. 

We are aware of the importance 
of well organized, regularly sched- 
uled meetings and so we start our 
meetings promptly at 10 o’clock on 
Thursday mornings of each week 
and they usually last 30 to 45 min- 
utes. We take up matters of im- 
portance to all people, announce- 
ments, bulletins, home office 
mail, and outstanding accomplish- 
ments for the week. Then we fre- 
quently have leading agents, of 
rather agents who excel in some 
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particular field, give a five or 10 
minute talk on the fundamental of 
our business that has enabled him 
to accomplish his objective. 

In subsequent meetings we have 
other capable agents analyze a con- 
tract or sales plan they feature in 
their selling. We usually help these 
men plan their talks in advance, 
and I must say that generally the 
most interesting meetings have 
been those in which our agents 
have taken a leading part. 

We encourage constructive 
imagination and we like to have 
our people come up with a better 
wav of doing things. We recognize 
that some of our agency practices 
and methods are antique and ar- 
chaic. When someone comes up 
with a good practical idea we try 
it and if it works he is given full 
credit and publicity for his sug- 
gestion. Our home office even goes 
a step further with our clerical 
force. They are paid for all accept- 
ed suggestions. 

Not too long ago our assistant 
office supervisor sent in a valu- 
able suggestion for which she was 
paid a rather substantial amount. 
In addition to receiving the cash 
award, her picture was published 
in our company’s monthly publi- 
cation. It was the first time she 
had ever received such recognition 
and she was very proud and 
pleased. The thing that most of us 
forget is that the majority of peo- 
ple go through their lifetimes with- 
out too much of the unusual hap- 
pening to them. When something 
does we try to give them every op- 
portunity to build their ego. 

We are dedicated to the impor- 
tance of developing our people’s 
potentialities and to equip and 
train them for positions of greater 
responsibility. Our agents know 
this for they have seen three of our 
agency force promoted in the last 
three years and as a result have 
direct evidence that working for 
advancement pays off. 

We recognize the importance of 
keeping all our personnel physical- 
ly and mentally in good condition 
and we encourage them to care for 
themselves by getting the proper 
amount of rest and relaxation. We 
encourage them to have an annual 
physical checkup. I also recognize 
it is equally important that my 
own personal habits are such that 
I stay in top physical and mental 
condition at all times. The man- 
agement job is one that calls for 
the very best I have and unless I 
am in top condition, I am work- 
ing under a handicap. 


Emotional Stability Important 


We concern ourselves with the 
emotional stability of our organi- 
zation and make sure it is main- 
tained by displaying a cheerful, 
friendly and optimistic attitude at 
all times. This is quite important, 
I assure you. I am convinced a 
chain reaction sets in from the top 
down and I simply cannot afford 
to be a Gloomy Gus or indulge in 
a temper tantrum that will distrub 
the emotional tranquility of 55 or 

sales people to say nothing of 


its effect on our clerical force. We 


strive for any equanimity in our 
make up. We work at controlling 
the steam as it comes off. 

We also recognize that in man- 
agement work there is no substi- 
tute for being constantly on the 
job during all the working hours 
of the day. The mere fact that the 
rest of the agency force know the 
top man is on the job seems to 
make a difference in their willing- 
ness to concentrate on what they 
are doing. Of course this appears 
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logical when you understand the 
most effective method or vitalizing 
the action of others is to set the 
right kind of an example yourself. 
It is both unrealistic and hypo- 
critical to expect of others a high- 
er degree of performance than you 
are willing to contribute person- 
ally. 

We have learne | our people have 
a sense of pride—pride in our 


agency and its accomplishments. 
Pride that we had the largest num- 


and history 1s made 


ber of qualifiers for the President’s 
Club last year of any district with 
our company. Pride that our agen- 
cy has been a top contender for 
the president’s trophy in the last 
three years. 

Our people are proud of all the 
honors that come our way just as 
they are proud that I am appear- 
ing here today. We encourage this 
feeling by giving full publici y to 
the accomplishment of the agen- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 





by Continental American 


During 1954, Continental American established 
an unprecedented record of achievement: 


@ average sale 


@ average policy in force 12/31/54 
@ 95% of all new insurance policies 


PP CTET ETS SPELT $11,023 


6,500 
5,000 
or over 


This outstanding record is the direct result of Continental 
American’s unique, forward-looking program of 
exercising the utmost care in the selection of new field 
representatives and of consistently training its entire field 
force in modern selling techniques. 
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SUB-STANDARD and SRP I 


Earl H. Weltz & Company is a separate Organi- 
zation — operating independently of all Life 
Insurance Companies—applying the "Lloyd's 


of London" idea to the Life Insurance Business. 


We are not in the employ of any Company 
but represent many companies as general 
agents. Because of the broad scope of 
coverage, provided by these Companies col- 
lectively, we are equipped as a Life Insurance 
Clearing House, to furnish to every man in 
the Life Insurance Business no matter where 


located — 


A UNIVERSAL SERVICE 





First Year and Renewal Commissions are paid and guarantell to you 


a 


EARL H. WELTI 


LINCOLN LIBERTY BUILDING 


Telephone: Kiltenhous 


6) 





Pr 
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i SRPLUS LIFE INSURANCE 


Our specialty is Extra Risk or Sub-Standard 
Life Insurance. For large cases, either standard 
or sub-standard, we can supply the surplus 
amount required beyond your own Company's 
) retention. We are not in competition with your 
own Company but we would like to work with 
you on risks which they do not accept — or 


on surplus. 


Each Company we represent has been carefully 


analyzed and selected on the basis of character 








and proved ability of management, financial 
strength, high earning power and sound under- 


writing. 








varantell to you by the Company issuing the Policy Contract 


Tl & COMPANY 


% PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| 


ne: Riltenhouse 6-7141 | 








XUM 
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CHARLES L. J. FEE, GENERAL AGENCY 


Charles L. J. Fee, General Agent 
Cliff Dancer, Brokerage Manager 
Verne Smith, Supervisor 


wile INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
DUnkirk 2-8251 
600 S. New Hampshire 


Los Angeles 5 











WALTER S. PAYNE AGENCY 

THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Division Managers Brokerage Managers 
Hal Rudolph Carl Kotter 
Ray Minner Robert Morris 
TUcker 6251 


210 West 7th Street Los Angeles 14 














THE A. C. KRAUEL AGENCY 
A, C. Krauel, General Agent 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRinity 9501 
523 WEST 6th ST. LOS ANGELES 14 


HENRY E. BELDEN, C.L.U. 


Manager 





Southern California-Arizona Branch 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUtual 2137 
530 West Sixth St. 


Los Angeles 14 





Ne 


to the N. A. L. 





T. R. (BOB) MACAULAY 
General Agent 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Telephone TRinity 6439 
530 W. 6th St. LOS ANGELES 14 


“Specializing in Service to Brokers” 


N. J. NELSON 
General Agent 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


YOrk 1144 


6336 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 48 





WALTER STOESSEL, C.L.U. & ASSOCIATES 


James Stoessel., C.L.U, Associate General Agent 
John Roberts, Brokerage Manager 
Ralph L. Chambers, Office Manager 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


MAdison 9-1461 
National Oil Bldg. 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 








CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WILSHIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 
BERNARD E. KAMMERER, MGR. 


1137 Wilshire Blvd. 
MAdison 6-8271 


Los Angeles 17 


GEO. N. QUIGLEY, JR., C.L.U. 
Branch Manager 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE INS. CO. 
Ed. Linsenbard, Brokerage Mgr. 


DUnkirk 5-3241 


3535 West 6th St. Los Angeles 5 


LLOYD W. HUMMEL 
General Agent 
BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 


MAdison 6-4433 


609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 














RAY J. HAVERT, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


worofJun dmsuaance ComPane 


GERALD F. FIRESTONE, Brokerage Supervisor 
DUnkirk 1-3257 


2999 West 6th St. Los Angeles 5 


ARTHUR R. KRAUSSE & CO., INC. 
Lloyd’s London Correspondents 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Accident and Health exclusively 


649 South Olive Los Angeles 14 
TUcker 1153 


GEORGE A. LANDIS 
State Manager 
THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Illinois 
TRinity 6881 


530 West 6th Street Los Angeles 14 








GERALD W. PAGE, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone: TRinity 3151 
530 West 6th Street Los Angeles 14 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN R. MAGE, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


TRinity 3821 


609 South Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 


HOWARD E. NEVONEN, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO. 

DUnkirk 5-3311 


3580 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 5 














JACK WHITE AGENCY 
Jack White, C.L.U., Manager 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


5657 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 36 
WEbster 3-8211 








HAMMOND & CRAIG 


General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O’Brien Sawyers, Jos. F. Bradley, Robert H. DeBusk 
Assistant General Agents 


Holeman Grigsby E. H. Goodrich 
Manager Group Dept. Cashier 


810 S. Spring St. TR 1771 Los Angeles 14 











THE YATES-WOODS AGENCY 
John W. Yates and Robert L. Woods, Gen. Agents 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


DUnkirk 1-3181 


2601 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 


— 


The LOS ANGELES Leading 
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‘ 
e oe. e 
ling | Life Offices Send Best Wishes LEISURE, WERDEN & TERRY 
e 
-U.| 66th Annual Convention AGENCY 
‘ 7 ~ Brokerage Exclusively 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ; 
MAdison 6-4161 
Suite 323, General Petroleum Bldg., Los Angeles 17 
7 | THE HAYS AGENCY 
- Rem e aad Rolla R. Hays, Jr., C.L.U., General Agent 
BERREEE — . NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charles C. Nalle, Asst. Gen. Agt., Pension Planning 
ue D. Kenneth Elliott, Manager, Agents Training 
Suite 512, Statler Center 900 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 17 MAdison 6-5881 
THE UNICN CENTRAL LITE THE M. E. THOMPSON AGENCY 
INSURANCE COMPANY M. E. Thompson, General Agent 
C. Mercer Barnes, Asst. Gen. Agt. 
Mark S. Trueblood, Manager Harold F. Green, C.L.U., Agency Supervisor 
John G. Edmundson, Associate Manager PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
George Alvord, Group Insurance Manager COMPANY 
DUnkirk 5-281] DUnkirk 8-6151 
3462 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 5 612 South Shatto Place Los Angeles 5 
STANLEY J. NEUMAN NEIL BURTON, Mgr. - J. A. BARRY, Mgr. FRANK J. CASH 
ONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 933 Subway Terminal 3838 W. Santa Barl coir 
COT VENT! SURANCE 33 Subway Termina . Santa Barbara ‘ if fe 
COMPANY Los Angeles 13 Los Angeles 8 PROV IDENT LIFE IN SURANCE co. 
TRinity 6356 eee) pnanasiapa SHERMAN CLARK 
Agency and Brokerage Service for CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. General Agent 
510 ae gg u Prompt Brokerage Service 230 S. Robertson Blvd. Beverly Hills 
KEN CAMPBELL LIFETIME INCOME DIVISION DOUGLAS D. EVE 
General Agent (Joseph Brothers and Hirschorn) Manager 
ee UNITED INSURANCE CO. MUTUAL OF New York 
: ; ‘i soos OF AMERICA THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Life - Accident & Health - Hospitalization - Group COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
. WEbster 9-1139 George E. Orling, Manager Life, Accident, Sickness & Group 
6030 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 35 TRinity 9138 TRinity 0445 
Complete Brokerage Service 117 West 9th St. Los Angeles 15 530 W. Sixth St. Los Angeles 
J. C. SCHAEFER, C.L.U. MILTON L. ROSE ALBERT L. JASON 
Manager General Agent Manager 
SAYRE, TOSO & SCHAEFER, INC. 2 a THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
California General Agents INE OREO evens Life COMPANY OF AMERICA 
GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE eer eeiite-aleinzaseesve DIVISION MANAGERS 
COMPANY Kew Ons ates pete Ernest T. Plummer, Norman Bluebond, Fred Devine 
A at Family and Individual Hospital Plans P 
DUnkirk 5-3391 DUnkirk 5-2481 
3665 West 6th St. Los Angeles 5 3570 W. oe. haga Co arigtienn Pi Angeles 5 611 South Oxford Ave. Los Angeles 5 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. SWETT & CRAWFORD, Pacific Coast Mgrs. ARTHUR E. KRAUS, C.L.U. 
Outstanding Group Life and CYRUS G. SHEPARD, Manager General Agent 
Substandard Underwriting Life, — A. aoe PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
| RICHARD M. GROSTEN AGENCY Manager of Agencies W estern Division INSURANCE COMPANY 
; JOHN D. CURTIN 
X MIchigan 8228 Manager of Group Western Division DUnkirk 1-3851 
215 West 5th St. Los Angeles 13 ROBERT L. ROBERTS, Group Field Supervisor 3900 West 3rd St. Los Angeles 5 
3150 Wilshire Blvd. DUnkirk 1-3211 
T. G. Murrell W. L. Murrell BRUCE R. GILBERT THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
MURRELL BROTHERS and Associates LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
General Agent Renee Fi: Giiert: General Agnes EDWARD B. BATES 
MUTUAL BE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE C 2 
L NEFIT LIFE INS. CO. INSURANCE COMPANY eneral Agent 
DUnkirk 8-2121 GRanite 9-3709 BRadshaw 2-1250 WEbster 8-261] 
600 South Harvard Los Angeles 5 1072 Gayley Ave. Los Angeles 24 4270 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 5 
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He's always 


in training 


He is not a doctor, a lawyer, an accountant, nor a clergyman. 
Yet his work has something in common with all of these 
professions, and is often synchronized with theirs. He 
is a lifelong student of many complex subjects. They 
change and grow in scope from year to year, 
so that his studies never end. 
He continuously applies himself to the studies outlined 
in the training courses offered by his company and 
his industry—so that he may always serve his clients 
to their best advantage. 
He is a man of high character and warm friendliness. 

~ Necessarily so, because he is the trusted advisor of many 
families—the custodian of many secrets. And to win 
and deserve this trust, his personality must invite and 
hold close friendships. He is a man who is honor bound 
to put his clients’ long-range gains above any instant 
profits for himself—bound by his own standards, 
and by the high standards of his company and his industry. 
He is a life insurance salesman. In his hands are the security 
and the future welfare of his clients—and the good 
name of the company he represents. We are proud of his 
record of faithfulness and achievement. As a result of 
his efforts 80% of all U.S. families now own life insurance. 
(Agency openings available in Mid-West territory. Inquiries 


invited ) 


Farmers & Bankers Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY ° HOME OFFICE, WICHITA 











Independence Can Help You ... 


Independence Insurance Company 
offers complete facilities in both Group and Ordinary 


GROUP ORDINARY 
DEPARTMENT DEPARTMENT 
LIFE Participating and Non-Participating 


TERM—Low, competitive rates. 
JUVENILE—Unusual ‘‘Tripler’’  in- 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH é 
sured savings. 


SAVER PLAN 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH SPECIAL MORTGAGE SECURITY 
Hospital, Surgical and Medical PLAN 
REGULAR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
Income Replacement U.C.D. PLANS 


General Agency Enquiries Invited 


_froerntene Insurance Company 


727 WEST 7TH STREET LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 





—— 
TRinity 3841 














Need Accurate Appraisal, Smith Says 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 





come, therefore, a 2-way road per- 
mitting greater speed of growth 
for the agent, greater managerial 
efficiency for the agency leader, 
and greater growth for the agen- 
cy. 

During the 2-hour evening ses- 
sion Mr. Smith presented and dis- 
cussed more than 25 special ex- 
hibits prepared by the research 
group in the Connecticut Mutual 
training division to illustrate “how 
the evaluative and appraisal proce- 
dure will enable management to 
predict failure, mediocrity, or suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Smith further pointed out 
that “perhaps the most valuable 
by-product of these procedures lies 
in their use by the agent himself 
because, when he becomes experi- 
enced in evaluating and appraising 
his own activities, he eliminates 
his tendency to become a leaner 
and holds in his own hands the 
reins by which he can guide him- 
self away from failure, detouring 


around the temptations of medio-' 


crity and go on up to the achieve- 
ment level. The responsible agent 
who once discovers, with his man- 
ager’s help, the importance of pat- 
terns for his several operations be- 
comes the confident, progressive, 
dynamic man who knows no limi- 
tations other than those of his own 
intellect and resourcefulness.” 

In revealing the results of a num- 
ber of widely different types of 
projects, Mr. Smith pointed out 
that “the difference between suc- 
cess and mediocrity hangs by a 
very thin thread but that the dif- 
ference between the level of medio- 
crity and the level of achievement 
hangs by solid ropes which become 
so obvious with continued use that 
almost anyone can grab them and, 
if he has the moral strength to 
climb, can with little help become 
truly great.” 

“During the last 30 years,” Mr. 
Smith reminded the audience, 
“everyone remembers and has daily 
used the clichés familiar to man- 
agement, some of them even worn 
threadbare by constant repetition 
of things like ‘to get ahead, have a 
plan and follow it’ and ‘the failing 
man is the one who refuses to do 
those things that the succeeding 
man does habitually.” By throwing 
away these catch phrases and using 
instead sound evaluative and ap- 
praisal procedures, the manager 
has no trouble at all in uncovering 
both strengths and weaknesses in 
his associates and in doing so the 
strengths become a part of the 
agent to the point that he, too, is 
willing to use them subjéctively.” 

Case after case was shown in the 
exhibits distributed by Mr. Smith 
to prove how agents of all ages and 
in all kinds of population centers 
and with varying lengths of serv- 
ice can rise confidently to any lev- 
el of production and earnings. 

In approaching the problem of 
training and supervising agents 


Mr. Smith pointed out that “there 
are three major areas for skill de- 


velopment which could be ap. 
praised and evaluated—market de- 
velopment skill, selling skill, and 
skill in self-management.” To as. 
sist the audience in seeing the prob- 
lems of skill acquisition, Mr. Smith 
used a psychological test for dex- 
terity which revealed to the audi- 
ence by their own efforts, that edu- 
cation is not in itself enough, that 
education or knowledge plus train- 
ing brings progress, but unless con- 
tinued most individuals tend to 
level off if not deteriorate in the 
maintenance of skill level. This es- 
tablished the thesis for the discus- 
sion and exhibits which followed, 
showing that skill development and 
continuous training go hand in 
hand throughout the life insurance 
career. Mr. Smith pointed out that 
“men frequently train themselves 
but that it is only the unusual men 
who will give himself continuous o1 
regular sessions of re-training.” 

Other exhibits Mr. Smith dis- 
played showed the tendency of men 
to be affected in the acquisition of 
the various skills by the inter-rela- 
tionships and inter-dependencies of 
the three skills. Mr. Smith pointed 
out that “the natural salesman who 
is a good prospector may never 
reach an achievement level because 
he is by nature inefficient in the 
employment of time. Similarly a 
man who has acquired selling skill 
and who is by nature a good man- 
ager of his time and effort may 
never rise above mediocrity be- 
cause he hasn't mastered the prob- 
lem of market development or pros- 
pecting. This establishes, in the 
light of the exhibits we have 
shown, the validity of our principle 
of concurrency in training.” 

“The dynamic approach is the 
only one geared to today’s dynamic 
expansion of business,” Mr. Smith 
declared. “The agent of achieve- 
ment in 1955 and in the years that 
lie immediately ahead is not im- 
pressed with broad generalizations, 
over-statements, clichés, power 
phrases, and a multitude of good 
intentions. The finance levels re- 
quired and overhead expenses in- 
volved in today’s typical operation 
require us to reduce turnover and 
increase the individual rate of pro- 
duction as well as its quality. 

“The agent who does not get 
competent supervision either leaves 
the business or leaves the agency 
and he cannot be blamed if he does. 
The manager who has within his 
reach the keys to evaluation and 
appraisal and who doesn’t use them 
deserves to lose his shirt and he 
probably will. It has been said in 
one of those prohibited clichés that 
‘only men of character can sell life 
insurance because only men_ otf 
character will buy it.’ May I close 
by suggesting that men of charac- 
ter in search of a career will only 
join those agencies headed by men 
of character who are equipped with 
knowledge and skill and a reason- 
able attitude to successfully guide 
such men through 100,000 golden 
hours of achievement.” 
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GREETINGS to the N. A. L. U. MEETING from DETROIT! 


The Motor City Life General 
Agents and Managers listed 
below are happy to extend 
their warmest greetings to 
the members of the NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS on 
the occasion of their 66th 


annual convention at St. 


Louis. 
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THE MACCABEES 


Great Camp for Michigan 
L. F. Ayer, Great Commander 


TEL: TEmple 1-3435 


102 Maccabees Building 


DETROIT MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Home Office 
RAY E. LARIMER, President 


L. W. SCHLEH, Exec. Vice President 
JOHN E. JONES, Secretary & Agency Director 


8855 Woodward Ave. TEL: TRinity 3-6500 














R. G. WAYLETT AGENCY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


29th Floor David Stott Building 
TEL: WOodward 1-6367 


CHARLES R. ECKERT 


General Agent 
Agency Headquarters For Southeastern Michigan 


Oo 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
JOSEPH V. BUCK, SALES DIRECTOR 
1164 Penobscot Building Detroit 26, Michigan 
WOodward 3-8880 


F. E. McMAHON 
General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


9th Floor Guardian Building 
Detroit 26, Mich. 




















FRANK W. HOWLAND, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1680 National Bank Building | WOodward 3-3060 
Serving Detroit since 1855 


We invite your brokerage and surplus business. 
Liberal retention limits or Standard and Sub-stand- 


ard cases. 


FRASER E. POMEROY 


General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
IN DETROIT 


1853 Penobscot Building 
Telephone: WOodward 3-0300 


LLOYD J. LYNCH, INC. 


General Agents 


Ake 


Ground Floor, National Bank Building 
Telephone: WOodward 1-2730 Detroit 26, Mich. 














WILLIAM H. KLINGBEIL 
Manager 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
DETROIT AGENCY 


Suite 1421 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. Tel: WOodward 3-3100 


BROKERAGE MANAGERS 
Wayne McCarthy Den Pearl 


RONALD D. BENSCOTER 
General Agent for Michigan 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


18943 James Couzens Highway Detroit 35, Mich. 
Telephone: UNiversity 4-0320 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CHARLES CARROLL OTTO 


General Agent 


28 W. Adams Detroit 26 


Telephone: WOodward 3-6306 








CHARLES E. STUMB 


General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Our 107th Year in Detroit 


1234 National Bank Building 
WOodward 1-0922 


Detroit 


ARTHUR P. JOHNSON 
Agency Manager 
THE GREAT WEST 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
“THE PROGRESSIVE AGENCY IN DETROIT” 


12th Floor Guardian Building Detroit 26 


Ordinary Cases a Breeze 
... Difficult Cases a Specialty 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 


Detroit Branch Office 
510 Ford Building WOodward 5-5535 


HERBERT A. CARR, MANAGER 











ROBERT S. GAY 


Manager 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Suite 900, 645 Griswold Street 
Detroit 25, Mich. 





BILL A. SCHAUER 
General Agent 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


220 West Congress Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 


RAY H. WERTZ 
General Manager 
LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1250 Guardian Building Tel: WO 1-913] 











WOodward 2-7100 
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DOWNTOWN AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office—Newark, N. J. 
EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 
40th Floor—40 Wall Street, New York 5 
Digby 4-0040 








LOUIS W. SECHTMAN 
General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lincoln Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-0200 


60 East 42nd Street 








THE Upsegh Sox AGENCY 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
921 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Newark Jersey City 
MArket 2-2242 JOurnal Sq. 4-1724 
New York: REctor 2-4540 








WHEELER H. KING, C.L.U. 
General Agent and Associates 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-5560 


“Just a few steps from Grand Central” 














THE SAMONS PRESS 
Agency 
THE GUARDIAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1800 Empire State Building New York 1, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4000 














HARRY KRUEGER, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
386—4th Avenue New York City 
New Ideas — Old Ideals 


HAROLD G. PRATT 


General Agent 


br Meancock 
MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BArclay 7-1070 








SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY 
INC. 


General Agent 
S. D. Rosan, C.L.U., Charman of Board 
H. J. Rosan, C.L.U., President 
CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
14 Maiden Lane New York 38, N. Y. 
REekman 3-°114 








THE SCHMIDT AGENCY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


270 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
MUlrray Hill 5-7200 








DAVID A. CARR AGENCY 
INC. 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


50 E. 42nd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. OXford 7-3424 





HAROLD DeMIAN SOL JAVORS 
Genera 1 Assoc. Gen. Agent 
10 EAST 43 ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
AN AGENCY GEARED TO SERVICE YOUR FIRST LINE, 
SURPLUS AND SUB-STANDARD 


Liberal Underwriting A real Brokerage Agency 
Try Us Be Convinced Call MU 7-5632 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York 





DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


6 East 45th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. MU 7-5035 
All Facilities for Brokers and Surplus Writers 














C. W. SABIN, Manager 


THE JOHN STREET AGENCY 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


55 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 338, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-6060 


KREBS & McWILLIAMS 
General Agents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
151 William Street, New York 38 
REctor 2-7900 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 Broadway, New York 7,N. Y. BArclay 7-4500 


CHARLES N. BARTON, C.1..U., Pres 
Maurice Ziff, V. Pres. Hubert E. Davis, V. Pres. 








GEORGE B. BYRNES 
Agency 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-0800 


527—Sth Ave. 











JAMES F. MacGRATH, JR. 
General Agent 
THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


84 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-7865 








THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 
Arthur L. Sullivan Edward J. Emmet 
General Agent Supervisor 
107 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 


WHitehall 4-5926 
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AT ST. LOUIS 


FROM THE 


NEW YORK 
GENERAL AGENTS & MANAGERS 





BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER 
AGENCY 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
500—5th Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 
CHickering 8-8330 
Murray Waldman, Asst. Gen. Agt. 











HOEY AND ELLISON LIFE 
AGENCY INC. 


WALTER W. CANNER, Pres?dent 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF IOWA 
118 William St., 38, N. Y. BA 7-4800 
129 Church St., New Haven 8-4114 








MANHATTAN AGENCY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
THOMAS W. MELHAM, C.L.U. 


E. B. Eichengreen) C.W.Palady C.J. Weppler 
21st Floor, 161 William St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
COrtland 7-4363 











THE FRASER AGENCY 
of 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
149 Broadway, N. Y. 6 1440 Broadway N. Y. 18 
BArclay 7-9300 


M. L. CAMPS 


General Agent 


3 = 
a a 
wordt fires insuRaNce Company 


Suite 1701, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
OXford 7-2121 


THE KEANE AGENCY 
Organized Service 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUrray Hill 2-7979 37 West 43rd St., N.Y.C. 


DONALD C. KEANE, E. LLOYD MALLON and 
ROBERT I. CURRAN, JR. 








Telephone ELdorado 5-1700 


DAVID MARKS, JR., C.L.U. 


General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 E. 47th STREET NEW YORK 


LOUIS REICHERT 
General Agent, Life Dept. 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
45 John Street, New York Tel. RE 2-7282 
FRANK S. GROH, Manager 


SAM P. DAVIS 
MANAGER 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 
60 East 42nd St., N.Y. MUrray Hiil 2-6042 


George Baronian 
Office Manager 














ROSWELL W. CORWIN, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-6620 


ARNOLD SIEGEL AGENCY 


UNIGN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Arnold Siegel, Manager 
Bret Elliott, Supervisor 
WoOrth 4-2733 


THE MACCABEES 


Metropolitan Agency 
2 
60 EAST 42nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
MU 2-1630 











A. J. JOHANNSEN 
and ASSOCIATES 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


136 Greenwich St. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 





74 Trinity Place 
New York 


MICHAEL J. DENDA 
Resident Vice President 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
521 5th AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-2355 
Life, Group, Non-Cancellable, Sickness and Accident 


JOHN M. DEMAREST 


General Agent 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Complete Brokerage Coverage 
BOwling Green 9-5570 


107 William St. New York 38, N. Y. 

















RUSSELL E. LARKIN 


Manager 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 


225 BROADWAY, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-6630 












THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT LIFE 
zo. 6S INSURANCE 
NESS ; COMPANY 
ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 
General Agent 


REctor 2-8666 


135 Preadwav, New York:City - 








RAYMOND F. THORNE, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
Over 100 Years of Security and Service 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 BROADWAY, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-3836 
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THESE SAN FRANCISCO GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS 
EXTEND BEST WISHES 
TO THE 66th ANNUAL 
N. A. L. U. MEETING.. 





CHARLES E. ST. LOUIS 
MULTIPLE AGENCIES 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
District Managers 


W. E. STEGEMAN—CHARLES B. STORCH, C.L.U. 
JOHN R. GILBERT, GROUP MGR. 
46 Kearny St. SUtter 1-0733 


—— 








DAVID S. KAMP 
General Agent 
HARRY W. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 
Brokerage Service 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXbrook 2-0888 
333 Pine Street San Francisco 4 








THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 
PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
DOuglas 2-7700 


620 California St. San Francisco 4 











CHARLES H. BIESEL, C.L.U. 


Manager 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
EXbrook 2-2921 


220 Bush St. San Francisco 4 





J. DENNY NELSON 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Telephone YUkon 2-4040 
220 Montgomery St. — San Francisco 4 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
W. D. OBERHOLTZER, Branch Mgr. 
NEIL BALL, Brokerage Mgr. 
DOuglas 2-6686 


111 Sutter St. San Francisco 











LOUIS L. HIRSCHORN — CHARLES JOSEPH 
HIRSCHORN & JOSEPH 


General Agents 
UNITED INSURANCE CO. OF ILLINOIS 
SUtter 1-1940 
275 Bush Street San Francisco 4 


JAMES W. CONLEY 
General Agent 
BANKERS LIFE — NEBRASKA 
YUkon 2-5325 


210 Post Street San Francisco 


CHARLES S. BROWNING 
Manager 
ERIC W. ASHLEY, Brokerage Supervisor 
GIORGE R. KIMBALL, Group Supervisor 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SUtter 1-4860 


200 Bush St. San Francisco 4 








GEORGE A. LANDIS 
State Manager 
THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
YUkon 2-6130 


417 Montgomery St. San Francisco 


EDWARD E. KELLER, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL L'FE 
INSURANCE CO. 
DOuglas 2-1834 
38 Sansome St. San Francisco 4 


MARK BARICHIEVICH 


General Agent 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARRY FREEMAN, Agency Manager 


DOuglas 2-2912 
625 Market Street — San Francisco 5 











D. M. BROVAN—C. D. BROVAN 


General Agents 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


YUkon 2-4200 


One Eleven Sutter St. San Francisco 4 


BROKERAGE or SURPLUS 
GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Sayre, Toso & Schaefer, Inc. 
MELVIN M. MILLER, Brokerage Manager 
GArfield 1-0817 
465 California St. 


San Francisco 4° 


B. W. WALKER 
General Manager 
NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
DOuglas 2-6820 
1 Montgomery St. San Francisco 4 











RAYMOND DESTON, C.L.U. 


General Agent for Northern California 


evres Jum sagveanes coarsee 


DOuglas 2-7910 
351 California St. San Francisco 4 








HERBERT W. HUMBER, C.L.U. 


Associate General Agent 


MURRELL BROTHERS AGENCY 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SUtter 1-5520 


548 Mills Tower, 220 Bush St. San Francisco 4 


F. J. VAN STRALEN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone GArfield 1-3866 
One Eleven Sutter St. San Francisco 4 
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Noted Speakers Tell What Women Have 


Dr. Davis W. Gregg, president of 
American College: “Women under- 
writers have been part of CLU 
history from the beginning. In 
the very first class of 21 CLUs in 
1928, we find the name of Mar- 
guerite L. Snider of Equitable 
Society. Other prominent women 
underwriters finished the examin- 
ations later that year, including 
Corinne V. Loomis of John Han- 
cock in Boston, Mildred F. Stone 
of Mutual Benefit in Newark and 
Elsie Ullrich of Fidelity Mutual 
in Philadelphia.” The names of 
leading women agents have been 
on the list of new CLUs every year, 
and this year’s completing class 
will bring the total to 134, he noted. 

“Through the years the women 
CLUs have made a great contribu- 
tion through their wise leadership 
in the management of American 
Society and American College. 
Among past directors of American 
Society are Corinne Loomis, Bea- 
trice Jones Deacon of Guardian 
Life in New York, Alice Roche 
Hare of Provident Mutual in Phil- 
adelphia, Ellen Putnam of Na- 
tional Life in Rochester, and 
Lorraine Sinton of Mutual Bene- 
fit in Chicago. At the annual meet- 
ing of the society just this morning 
Lillian Hogue of New York Life 
in Detroit was elected a director 
for a 3-year term. It’s risky to men- 
tion anv names in connection with 
service to CLU because there have 
been scores of able and devoted 
women CLUs who have worked 
faithfully on national boards and 
committees and in local chapter 
activities. Furthermore you will 
find them very prominent in na- 
tional and local life underwriter 
association affairs.” 


STUDY FOR CLU DESIGNATION 








Although it is not possible to 
say exactly how many women are 
studying for CLU at present be- 
cause their records are not marked 
tor special consideration, it is 
estimated there are about 200— 
with the number increasing yearly, 
Dr. Gregg said. 

Benjamin N. Woodson, president 
of American General Life: “In the 
beginning, LUTC made the as- 
sumption, and a logical one it was, 
that women underwriters would 
both profit from and contribute to 
the program, and over the past 
eight years LUTC has courted 
them diligently. It seems so natural 
for them to enroll in classes that 
LUTC’s registrar didn’t even set 
up separate records to distinguish 
the men from the women.” Twen- 
ty-one women were graduated from 
the course in 1954, another 30 are 
expected to receive certificates this 
year, with graduates totaling about 
100. Hundreds more are enrolled 
but have not completed the second 
half of the course. 


Achieved in Seven Types of Endeavor 


“One of the first lady students 
swears that LUTC helped her 
double her annual production and 
continued to help her increase her 
production yearly. Another lady 
underwriter, with a combination 
company incidentally, believes that 
LUTC cases and projects were the 
turning point in her career. All 
agreed that class _ participation 
paved the way to new markets, 
larger policies, and greater job 
satisfaction.” 

Women make successful chair- 
men and instructors, Mr. Woodson 
said, citing the cases of Ruth Kel- 
ley in Detroit, Mrs. Benham in 
Niagara Falls, Bessie Bennett in 
Tulsa, Adele Levy in New Orleans, 
Gladys Brockus in Corpus Christi, 
Florence McConnell in Galesburg, 
Ill., Ellen Putnam in Rochester, 
N. Y., Eunice Bush in Baton Rouge 
and Sophie Lubroth in Brook- 
lyn, all who helped to organize 
LUTC classes. Among successful 
instructors are Mary Louise Ro- 
denberger, Salina, Kan., Magdele- 
na Priebe, Asbury Park, N. J., and 
Florence Jenkins, Montgomery, 
Ala., whose class attendance rec- 
ords were almost 100% every week. 





WOMEN SECURITY CONSCIOUS 





Dudley Dowell, executive vice- 
president of New York Life: “I 
suspect that women are more se- 
curity-conscious than men and this 
may account for the fact that a 
large number have selected New 
York Life. As you know, we have 
the Nylic contract which leads to 
a life pension at the end of 20 years 
of full time service. I am quite sure 
that this was a deciding factor 
when it came to a choice of a com- 
pany.” He also felt that managers 
who seek and encourage women 
agents are aware of certain quali- 
ties which top women agents seem 
to have. In addition to being a good 
business woman, a successful agent 
must have someone dependent up- 
on her—such as parents or chil- 
dren. Because of these pressures 
and what life insurance can do to 
alleviate them, a good woman 
agent is helped in telling the story 
of what the insurance can do. 

“Many rather silly prejudices 
have grown up about appointing 
women agents and I sense that 
within our own ranks more and 
more of our younger and more en- 
lightened managers actually are 
seeking out and appointing the 
right type today. Much of the mo- 
tivation, I am sure, that accompa- 
nies the training they receive is to 
qualify for Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table.” New 
York Life recognizes and applauds 
the women’s committee for its con- 
tributions to the business, Mr. 
Dowell said. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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: ’ to the members 
‘the. NationaltAssociation of 
Life Undersiiters, on the oc- 
casion of their Sixty-sixth An- 
$s nual Convention, for their con- 


tinuing and effective efforts in 








advancing the standards and 


scope of life insurance sales 





and service. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 











Of security... 
By security... 
And for security... 
It takes a lot of salesmanship to make every sale 
of security, even though the demand is overwhelm- 
ing! Here every contract is backed by Security 


. .. and that’s when you really begin to sell for 
security. 


(The address is Lincoln—not Gettysburg. ) 
—Ask E. A. Frerichs about a... 


“PLAN WITH SECURITY” 
THE , 
SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Agent Should Set Sales 


Pace from Wants or Need 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
tude tests to hire an agent, but 
I am sure we are not as far apart 
in our views as you might think. 
We use the aptitude test as a pres- 
tige builder. We don’t talk to a 
man about the life insurance busi- 
ness as a career for him until he 
has taken the test and given us 
a background history. We invite 
likely-looking salesmen and centers 
of influence from all lines of busi- 
ness to take the test. We are sure 
before they come in that many will 
fail to meet our standards, but we 
test them anyway. People are ex- 
tremely curious about their apti- 
tudes and we make capital of this 
fact. If their score is low, we make 
them our friends and explain the 
opportunities that are to be found 
in our business for the qualified 
man. It is surprising how many of 
these friends of ours know just the 
man for us. We know that by giv- 
ing 25 tests each month, we will 
hire no less than 12 good men in 
the year—we know of no other 
method that is so certain. 

e e e 

The aptitude test, thanks to 
LIAMA, is not only a great re- 
cruiting aid, but it allows us to 
talk more intelligently to a man 
about our business as it applies to 
him. We measure our recruiting 
activities at each bi-weekly staff 
meeting by the number of tests 
given; to whom they were given 
and by whom. 

If you want some figures, here 
they are: Last year we gave 301 
aptitude tests and today we have 
12 active men from the class of 
1954. Their combined paid business 
for the first six months of 1955 was 
$2.3 million, which means that they 
are paying for an average of $380,- 
000 a man for the year—that was 
last year’s class. 

For the first six months of this 
year we have given 140 aptitude 
tests—have hired seven men and 
in June they wrote $310,000 for an 
average of $44,000 a man. We have 
followed this system for several 
years, profiting by our mistakes 
and experience; we will continue 


to follow it until we find a better 
method for our particular opera- 
tion. 

This brings us to the training 
of these new men as well as train- 
ing the established men in our 
agency. We are firm believers in 
continuous training, but here again 
this necessitates careful planning, 
definite objectives and an adequate 
staff. 

e e e 

What is our definition of a new 
man and what kind of training do 
we provide? In our shop an agent 
is a new man for three years and 
he is treated on that basis. To this 
he has eagerly agreed after we have 
carefully explained our program 
and its advantages as they effect 
his future. In his first year he is 
taken through basic and interme- 
diate training. This requires him 
to complete 43 written assignments 
which are graded and discussed 
with our agency instructor. Also 
included are projects, case histories 
and that very important personal 
audit card on which he records his 
daily activities and results. This 
audit card is, of course, the point 
at which training and supervision 
meet—all staff members take turns 
in reviewing these work reports 
with the new agent. This gets each 
of us better acquainted in a very 
short time and gives the agent a 
broader concept. 


Insists On Field Training 


In addition, we insist on field 
training—a definite schedule of at 
least one full day a month in the 
field with each new man, with one 
of our assistant managers—the one 
day is minimum. On the first day 
of the month, each assistant mana- 
ger hands me his work schedule 
for the month in which he has in- 
cluded his field work appointments. 
The assistant manager goes out as 
an observer and not as the sales- 
man. Bad sales habits are quickly 
detected and smoothed out, confi- 
dence is restored where necessary 
and poor work habits are corrected. 
The object of our entire training 
course is applied knowledge. We 
never want to be guilty of turning 
out educated derelicts. In his sec- 


ond year the new man is taken 
through a 13-week programming 
course and by the end of his third 
year he will have completed a 15- 
week tax and business insurance 
course in addition to a review of 
his basic and intermediate training. 
Too heavy? Yes, when I attempt 
to explain it in three or four min- 
utes, but we don’t think so when it 
is spread out over 36 months. 


Records Training Status 


Our agency instructor maintains 
a master training chart on which 
he records the training that has 
been completed by every man 
in our agency. It doesn’t matter 
whether the man has been with us 
for 30 days or 30 years. The chart 
is arranged in the order of the 
years in which the agents joined 
our organization. As a matter of 
fact, practically all of the break- 
downs of our shop are arranged 
according to yearly classes. An al- 
phabetical listing mixes the neo- 
phytes with the veterans and is 
confusing, but an arrangement ac- 
cording to yearly appointment is 
very revealing. It can tell us at a 
glance that the bulk of our business 
may be coming from men ap- 
pointed many years ago and who 
are apt to begin taking well-earned 
but extended vacations. A recruit- 
ing problem which might othere- 
wise be overlooked is staring us 
in the face and it keeps us from be- 
coming complacent. By the same 
token, our training chart is a con- 
stant reminder that several months 
or even years have elapsed since 
this man and that man _ have 
taken a tax and business insurance 
course. As a result, we run contin- 
uous classes in these courses with 
enrollments of six or seven in each 
class. The results have been more 
than gratifying. In more than one 
case, they have been spectacular. 
We have reason to believe that con- 
tinuous training has contributed a 
great deal to the fact that the paid 
business for the established man 
in our shop averages over $500,- 
000 a year. 

This leads us to a discussion of 
an important and sometimes neg- 


lected part of our business respon. 
sibility—the organization of our 
agency operation. Some may be. 
lieve that this should come first— 
maybe it should, but I don’t see 
how we can possibly organize 
without having well defined plans, 
How many times have you had 
men say to you, “I could really go 
places if I could only get organ. 
ized.”” What these men first need is 
a plan of operation. If they attempt 
to organize as they now operate, 
they will only come up with or. 
ganized confusion—even a poor 
plan will become a good plan if it 
is followed and improved upon. 


All Details Important 


We have been talking about our 
plan of operation—it may not be 
the world’s best, but at any rate it 
is our plan and we want it carried 
out as efficiently as possible in 
both major and minor details. This 
means delegating duties and dele- 
gating responsibilities and author- 
ity to others. It has been said that 
“it is impossible to hold the torch 
to light the way for others without 
lighting your own way.” Our sen- 
ior assistant manager is in charge 
of recruiting and training. That 
doesn’t mean that we expect him 
to do all the recruiting or training. 
We all recruit and we all have a 
part in our training program, but 
we answer to him—that’s his job 
and he wants results. He reports 
his results to me. If any of you 
want a real work out on recruiting 
activity, just place your assistant 
in charge and tell him you are go- 
ing to answer to him for the next 
twelve months. 


Our second assistant manager re- 
cruits and does field training—he 
answers to our senior assistant 
manager and reports his results to 
me. 

Our third assistant manager re- 
cruits and does field training—he 
answers to our senior assistant 
manager and reports his results to 
me. 

Our agency instructor is in 
charge of the basic and intermedi- 





GREETINGS to tHe N.A.L.U. at ST. LOUIS 


FROM THE NEWARK 
GENERAL AGENTS 


AND 
MANAGERS 





Newark 2, N. J. 





OSBORNE BETHEA 
Manager 
OSBORNE BETHEA and ASSOCIATES 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Suite 1115 National Newark Bldg. 


MArket 3-8000 








ROY GUNDERSDORFF 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Suite 1010 Commerce Court Bldg. 


General Agent 


OF IOWA 


Newark 2, N. J. 
Telephone: MArket 3-7697 





1 





General Agents 


1180 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
MArket 4-6800 





BOWES AND JOSEPH 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark 2, N. J. 


John W. Wood, 








WOOD and CLUTHE 


General Agents 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


744 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 
C.L.U. 


MArket 4-3500 
Herbert F. Cluthe 








HENRY LEVINE, GENERAL AGENT 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


45 Commerce Street 


Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 2-7146 
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ate training of new agents. He also 
collaborates on our entire training 
rogram and keeps a complete rec- 
ord on our training chart to which 
| have referred. The agency in- 
structor answers to our senior as- 
sistant manager and he too reports 
to me. The reports are written at 
the end of each month and follow 
a pre-arranged pattern. An oral re- 
port is given by each staff member 
at our bi-weekly staff meetings. 
Each of these four men is capa- 
ble and has a thorough understand- 
ing of his duties and responsibili- 
ties. Each man has been a success- 
ful producer. Three of them were 
recruited in our own agency and 
the fourth came to us from another 
office of our company. By close 
association, plus regularly sched- 
uled and unscheduled staff meet- 
ings, we are always familiar with 
each other’s problems and _ prog- 
ress. We maintain a master file on 
each prospective recruit with a run- 
ning account of each interview. 
Any one of us can, on a moment’s 
notice, review the file and pick up 
the conversation where it was left 
off. The file also serves as a meas- 
uring rod for our recruiting activ- 
ity. We maintain the same type of 
master file on each new agent in 
which is recorded his progress, in- 
cluding a complete record of his 
daily and weekly work habits and 
his results. Here again this sounds 
like a record keeping, daily meet- 
ing society when it is boiled down 
to a brief descripition. Nothing 
could be farther from the facts. 
The spending of a few minutes a 
day on organized detail is the pay- 
ment for saving valuable hours 
that might otherwise be wasted. 


Secretaries Keep Records 

We have two very capable and 
experienced agency secretaries who 
keep all these records to which I 
have referred. They bring them to 
our attention at the proper time 
and with a few instructions, they 
are kept up to date. Our agency 
secretaries are also in complete 
charge of all sales material and 
agency supplies. As a result, they 
don’t allow us to run out of the 
right things at the wrong time. 

Another important member of 
our agency staff is our office man- 


ager or cashier. He is in charge of 
our clerical force and is responsible 
for a smooth-running office. The 
efficiency of his operation is of 
real importance to us in establish- 
ing good public relations and main- 
taining high agency morale. In 
order to pinpoint this fact, we have 
divided our branch office into two 
distinct and separate units. One is 
the renewal office operating from 
a policyholders’ lobby with all rec- 
ords quickly available for fast and 
efficient service. The other unit is 
the new business department oper- 
ating from an agents’ lobby and it 
is the charge of an efficient assist- 
ant office manager and his clerical 
staff. All first year business is proc- 
essed here and it is closely followed 
to the completion of the initial 
transaction. Separating the first 
year department with its own en- 
trance and lobby, also has the ad- 
vantage of allowing us to post pro- 
duction records, sales material and 
things related to sales promotion 
in full view of all the agents with- 
out exposing them to the general 
public. Our men like this arrange- 
ment and they take a great interest 
in the daily progress recorded on 
our large production blackboard. 
This production board carries a dif- 
ferent theme each month with all 
the lettering and decoration done 
by a competent commercial artist. 


Agency Meetings Controversial 

I had not intended to mention 
agency meetings, but I was told 
that this is a very controversial 
subject—and that it should be dis- 
cussed in the light of what we do. 
It is our opinion that the only ex- 
cuse for holding a meeting is when 
we believe that the reason for hold- 
ing the meeting will be more valu- 
able to the agent than his time 
spent in the field. As a result, we 
have no scheduled meetings other 
than our continuous training class- 
es. When we think we have some 
really hot ideas to justify a meet- 
ing on the grounds I have just 
mentioned, we send out an an- 
nouncement to those we believe 
should attend. We seldom hold a 
meeting for all the agents. It is 
almost impossible for us to justify 
a general meeting unless it is to 
cover some major change or is in 


the form of a year-end get-together 
or our annual golf outing. It is our 
opinion that we have no right to 
ask men who have years of experi- 
ence and success to sit in on a 
meeting devoted to basics or ora- 
tory. Also, it isn’t right to ask men 
who have had little or no experi- 
ence in tax and business insurance 
matters to sit in on a hot business 
insurance idea meeting. We find 
that this non-scheduled group 
meeting plan has the full endorse- 
ment of our agents. 


Personal Contacts Important 


Up to now we have discussed 
our plan of operation and its: or- 
ganization with very little said 
about regular personal contacts 
with our established agents. That 
is my responsibility. I spend the 
greater part of each day counseling 
with these men on their every-day 
problems. My door is always open 
but because of the liberal use of 
glass walls, they can easily see if I 
am busy and with whom. A word 
to my secretary gets them a quick 
appointment. They respect my time 
and I respect theirs—we recognize 
each other as busy business men 
during the day even though we 
are the closest of friends—this 
eliminates long-winded conversa- 
tions. It is not the men I see and 
counsel with each day that con- 
cerns me, it is the men I don’t see. 
A check-off list that I keep on my 
desk is quite revealing and if I 
don’t have an interview with a man 
after a few days, I give him a tele- 
phone call—sometimes he needs 
help and sometimes he doesn’t. In 
either event, we both feel better 
for having had the conversation. 

So far not one word has been 
said about a final ingredient neces- 
sary to a successful agency opera- 
tion. The remaining ingredient to 
which I refer is continuous admin- 
istration. So, we have come right 
back to the man with whom we 
started—the manager or general 
agent. The man entirely responsi- 
ble for the successful administra- 
tion of operation agency. The man 
whose success is measured by the 
success of others. What a fascinat- 
ing challenge and what a tremend- 
ous opportunity for each of us. 


Urge ‘Workshops’ 
for Local Officers 
at NALU Meetings 


On the basis of keen interest dis- 
played in the state association of- 
ficers workshop held at the St. 
Louis meeting, the committee on 
associations, headed by M. W. Pe- 
terson, Lincoln National, Char- 
lotte, N. C., strongly recommended 
that association workshops for both 
local and state officers be a well 
planned part of next year’s meet. 

The committee suggested that 
the state officers’ workshop oper- 
ate in connection with the meeting 
of the committee on associations— 
leaving program time open for the 
proposed local officers’ workshop. 

The committee on associations 
wants to know exactly why agents 
go to NALU conventions and with 
this in mind a questionnaire on 
the subject was given to every re- 
gistrant. The committee hopes that 
agents will thus indicate their pref- 
erence for either a “workshop” or 
“convention” type of meeting, or a 
combination of both and that clear- 
er definition of the NALU meeting 
of the future will develop. 

Urges Conference Attendance 

It has become apparent, accord- 
ing to the committee, that local and 
state boards need to be sold on the 
importance of the spring confere- 
ence of executive secretaries held at 
NALU headquarters. The commit- 
tee recommended that NALU con- 
tact the governing boards to stimu- 
late better attendance at the con- 
ferences. 

The committee also observed 
that since state presidents certain- 
ly should be primarily concerned 
with the work done by the commit- 
tee on associations, the committee 
strongly recommended that each 
state president automatically be- 
come a member of the committee 
on associations upon acceptance of 
state office. 

The report mentioned that under 
the chairmanship of Spencer L. 
McCarty, managing director of the 
New York state association, an op- 
erations manual is being compiled 
to give aid and direction to the 
work of the executive secretaries. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 

is an over-all agency head under 
whom there should be two, equal 
subheads: a sales manager and a 
business manager. Other business- 
es have long operated that way. 
Are we right in continuing to ex- 
pect the heads of our agencies to be 
sales manager and business man- 
ager as well? 

This problem of the growing im- 
portance of business management 
as contrasted to sales management 
leads into my second point: 


2. The decline of the general 
agency system. 


I think the first thing I'd better 
do is define my terms—another 
trick I learned from graduate- 
school papers. By general agency 
system, I mean to refer to that sys- 
tem of operation under which—in 
the pure state—the company signs 
a contract with a man permitting 


him to act for it in matters of the 
solicitation of business and collec- 
tion of premiums within a defined 
territory. He may appoint such 
sub-agents as he wishes under such 
terms as he wishes. He pays all 
expenses of operation and develop- 
ment. He collects gross premiums 
and remits nets, retaining the dif- 
ference as funding for operations 
and profit, if any. The only con- 
trol the company has over him 1s 
to cancel his contract on due no- 
tice as defined in that contract. 
It has often been said to me that 
nobody operates on the pure gen- 
eral agency system anymore. That 
isn’t quite true. There are 877 com- 
panies in the business today. I'd 
like to make a bet that more than 
half of them operate on the pure 
general agency system. Obviously, 
however, the half that so operate 
represent nothing like half of the 
business; and it is true that from 


the medium-size company on up, 
the overwhelming majority of gen- 
eral agents are a cross between 
general agents and agency manag- 
ers. In fact, you can name many 
companies with general agents 
whose agency heads are closer to 
managers than some managers 
are to general agent. 

But, what I mean by the general 
agency system is that system un- 
der which the agency head de- 
pends more upon his own finan- 
cial resources than upon the com- 
pany—-even if it is only a 51-49% 
split. 


Sees Few New Agencies 


I think the day of the general 
agent is about done—as regards 
development of new agencies un- 
der that system, I mean. I said 
this in a talk somewhere awhile 
back; and I had a bitter letter from 
a general agent all but accusing 
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me of communism. I did not rea- 
lize, he said, that the general agen- 
cy system is American entrepre- 
neuralism in the finest sense. 

The fact is, I realize it perfectly, 
I am not saying the general agen- 
cy system ought to go. I am Say- 
ing—reporting—merely that it is 
going. 

The day of the general agency 
system is about over—as far as 
new agencies go. I do not mean 
that I see failure ahead for estab- 
lished general agencies. They are, 
and can continue to be, profitable 
operations—the Hugh Bells, Hast- 
ing Smiths, Guy Morrisons, Fred 
Lumbs, Carr  Pursers, Manny 
Camps, and hundreds of others, 
But, how many new general agen- 
cies have been established in re- 
cent years—how many new ones 
started from scratch? I’m thinking 
now of one of the major companies 
which still holds most nearly to 
the pure general agency system, 
To my knowledge, it hasn’t start- 
ed a successful scratch agency in 
15 years or more. s 

I made this same statement in— 
Oh, let’s forget where it was. After 
the meeting, one general agent in 
the audience invited me to his 
agency. There he pulled out his 
books. He showed me that despite 
13 matured men averaging almost 
$400,000 a year, he was losing $400 
a month. Said he, “They told me 
I’d be building equities. I have put 
$50,000 of my own money into this 
agency in 15 years, and I have only 
seven to go to retirement. When 
in the hell do I start getting my 
money back?” 


Agency Termed Big Business 


The trouble is that an agency is 
big business today. Establishing a 
general agency—even under a 
cross-breed system in which the 
company pays certain costs—takes 
more money than most individuals 
have. Even running one does. Not 
long ago, a prominent estate-plan- 
ning attorney talked to our gen- 
eral agents and managers’ associa- 
tion in Indianapolis about estate 
planning for general agents. In the 
course of his talk, he set up a typi- 
cal general agent’s estate. When he 
was all done, one of the biggest 
general agents in town interrupt- 
ed. In all seriousness, he asked, 
“What about his bank loan?” 

This situation is a result of the 
fact, too often not understood, that 
while sales rise in arithmetical pro- 
gression, non-sales costs rise in 
geometric progression. 

Fewer and fewer are the men 
who can—and are willing—to pay 
the cost of general agency opera- 
tion. What I see leads me to be- 
lieve that we are moving more and 
more to home office financing of 
sales costs. This is not a new, but 
it is an accelerating trend; and 
out of this trend, at one and the 
same time increasing it, is the em- 

phasis on cost-selling and direct 
writing. 
By direct-writing, I refer to 
mass selling—to pushing all form 
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of mass coverage, and the very new 
and startling practice of selling 
such coverages with no more than 
a token commission, if any at all. 
Again I stress that I am reporting, 
not opining. 

By cost-selling, I refer to cut- 
commission policies. 


3. The conflict between mass 
selling and cut-commission poli- 
cies and the continued develop- 
ment of the agency system. 

As sales costs rise, and as com- 
panies are required to stand more 
and more of them, companies are 
seeking—consciously or sub-con- 
sciously—to find avenues of what 
they consider less-expensive busi- 
ness. As they push lower-acquisi- 
tion-cost forms, they make it hard- 
er and harder for the general 
agent to be  self-supporting—in 
turn throwing more cost on the 
company direct. It’s a vicious cy- 
cle. 

Where does the cycle end? I’ve 
found no one with the answer; or, 
to put it more exactly, I’ve found 
that answers on either side are 
more fraught with emotion than 
objective observation. 

I have read and heard some of 
the biggest names in the business 
—and so have you—say that group 


paves the way for more individual 
sales—that it raises sights. I’ve 
heard them say that cut-commis- 
sion policies are no loss of income 
for the agent because they enable 
him to sell larger volume. 





OPPOSES PRICE SELLING 





In answer, I have heard others 
say—and so have you—that cut- 
commission policies never increase 
volume. A prospect decides how 
much insurance he should have 
and then, if he is influenced by 
price presentation, shops for the 
lowest premium for that amount— 
not for how much he can buy for a 
given amount of premium. 

Opponents of price selling claim 
that for years we've struggled to 
get away from policy selling— 
which is, actually, price selling— 
on the grounds that it is no more 
professional than the advertising 
dentist, who attracts patients by 
his price rather than their need 
for his services. We have talked up 
needs selling, they say, for the de- 
liberate reason that it gets away 
from questions of price and, thus, 
ups the average size sale. Now 
we're going back to price selling 
on the basis that it will build up 


volume. 


On the subject of mass selling, 
I’ve heard opponents say that the 
only apparent—to the public—ad- 
vantage private life insurance has 
over government insurance is the 
services of the agent. If mass sell- 
ing pushes the agent out of too 
much of the market so that the 
smaller buyers—who are, numeri- 
cally, the bulk of the voters—be- 
come unacquainted with the serv- 
ice of the agent, then there might 
come a time when those smaller 
buyers—and bulk of voters—see 
no reason why the government 
couldn’t do it better. 

When, they say, you eliminate 
the professional services of the 
agent, as mass selling does, or de- 
precate them, as price-selling does, 
you invite government competi- 
tion. The government can always 
cut prices, because it can always 
resort to subsidies. 

Let me stress again that I am 
passing no opinions. I am merely 
reporting what I hear—and, on 
this point, reporting both sides. I 
leave conclusions up to you. 

4. As I said, as an outsider look- 
ing in, I see the rising importance 
of several conflicts in agency man- 
agement. The first of these is: 


A. The conflict between financ- 








ing and the career concept 

Financing lessens the emphasis 
on the long-pull aspects of life un- 
derwriting as a career. Let’s quit 
kidding ourselves and prospective 
recruits. Success in life under- 
writing is a very long pull—a dec- 
ade at best. Here and there, there 
may be exceptions—the first-year 
MDRT member. But how many of 
him have you had in the last quar- 
ter century? 





PERSISTENCY PAYS 





The man who stays is the man 
who is sold on the long-pull nature 
of the job of life underwriting— 
who knows he is in for some lean 
years but who understands that if 
he has the guts to survive them, 
there is no other job that offers 
him the same rewards for as little 
investment of capital in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

Does financing contribute to a 
man’s concept of the long-pull? 

On the contrary, financing can 
blind him to it. Today people think 
they must finance on a basis com- 
petitive with salaries of business 
and industry. “How can I get men 
at $250 when college graduates are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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Expose True Costs of Social Security Adams Urges 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





the former maximum of $85 per 
month, they could and did realize 
that it was entirely possible to “re- 
tire” on the new and very much 
larger benefit. 

That is where social security 
parted ways with the original basic 
needs concept and developed the 
present philosophy of benefit ade- 
quacy that dominates the public 
and political attitude toward it 
since that time. This was shown in 
1952 when the maximum benefit 
was raised to $200 a month and 
was again demonstrated this year 
when the only real obstacle to fur- 
ther liberalizations of the act was 
the rivalry among the major po- 
litical parties to see who could 
come up first with the most. 

All of the while the social se- 
curity administration has _ been 
telling its story in the language 
of the life insurance business and 
we have helped them right along 
the line. We have concocted a wide 
variety of programming and sales 
presentations that use life insur- 
ance and social security inter- 
changeably—as though they were 
precisely the same—and we have 
gone even farther by giving social 
security priority by selling it to 
the public as a base on which to 
add whatever life insurance a man 
feels he needs. 

We have gone so far at times as 
to make life insurance a fringe ben- 
efit—to be tacked on to more sub- 
stantial benefits promised rather 
indefinitely by a government 
whose benevolence has to date 
been exceeded only by its unwill- 
ingness to face up realistically to 
an assured method of raising the 
money to pay the same benefits. 


Many Work 6 Quarters Only 


Since 1952 we hear of more and 
more people near or past age 65 
who get jobs for six quarters in 
order to qualify for benefits of up 
to $162.75 per month for the work- 
er and his wife—which is quite a 
benefit for a gross, total tax out- 
lay of $126 for the worker and 
an equal amount for the employer. 
While we know that the govern- 
ment’s widespread publication of 
OASI benefit schedules creates an 
implied obligation, we also know 
that no government can pay such 
large benefits for such small sums 
without taking a whole lot from 
other people to pay for them. And 
we also know that Congress has 
the right to reduce benefits—as 
well as increase them. And we 
change rapidly—especially when 
business conditions take an unfa- 
vorable turn—and that there is 
no assurance that the time will not 
come when the burden on the 
working population will be so 
great that it would be more popu- 
lar, politically, to reduce social se- 
curity benefits, than to maintain 
or increase them. 

Expose True Costs etc continued 

In view of these fundamental 
considerations we do not see how 
social security is comparable to 


life insurance with its contractu- 
ally fixed benefits, cash values and 
guaranteed option incomes payable 
at the same rate regardless of eco- 
nomic conditions or the current 
fancies of the people at the polls. 
Thus, as our committee sees it, 
our first and most important goal 
is to have our own industry make 
a distinct difference between life 
insurance and social security in its 
own thinking and in all of its re- 
lationships with the public. 

We have a product that is un- 
equalled in concept and in per- 
formance over a period of much 
more than a century. Our contracts 
are absolute for all policyholders 
who keep their part of the bargain 
by paying the premiums. We are 
realistic in assessing the costs, 
hence we are secure in guarantee- 
ing the benefits. We offer a form 
of security that should be first in 
every American household pos- 
sessing ability to provide for any- 
thing above the necessities of day- 
to-day living. We were in the field 
long before the government ever 
thought of entering it and we have 
built up experience that has proven 
that security has a known price 
and that there is no other short- 
cut to it. 

While we have been literally 
selling social security along with 
life insurance, I wonder if we have 
stopped to think what we are ac- 
tually saying to the public. 
Haven’t we been saying in so many 
words that the people cannot solve 
their own problems, that Uncle 
Sam has been forced to step in 
and do it for you up to a point— 
whether you like it or not—and 
you can take the ball from there? 
Haven’t we been saying—with the 
wonderful facilities at our com- 
mand—that we can’t help the pub- 
lic to solve its own financial prob- 
lems in its own way? How much 
longer can we spread this idea 
without having the people believe 
that we are unequal to our task? 
And how much longer can we do 
this if the government moves up 
and up in the level of benefits un- 
til they are completely adequate? 


Urges Forthright Position 


Is it not time that our entire 
industry took a forthright posi- 
tion in this whole matter? Time 
that we tell the truth about social 
security—not disparagingly nor 
antagonistically or competitively 
—but factually and truthfully so 
that the public will realize before 
it is too late that there is no way 
to distribute a lot without taking 
a lot, no way to create security 
out of thin air or legislative edict? 
Then our nation and our policy- 
holders will realize that when all 
the freight is added life insurance 
can do the job more efficiently at 
lower cost. 

Surely, experience is fast prov- 
ing that the time is ripe for a re- 
surgence of the concept that life 
insurance is best for the individ- 
ual and best for our nation. Have 





we forgotten its profound influ- 
ence on the character of the own- 
er? Have we forgotten that when 
other types of financial institutions 
were falling by the wayside, life 
insurance stood out as a rock of 
hope in a weary land? Have we 
forgotten that the animals of the 
field and the birds of the air—no 
less than humans—have no _ in- 
stinct so strong as the protection 
of the young and the sanctity of 
the home? Have we forgotten that 
in modern society no weapon is 
as effective in protecting the 
young and preserving the home as 
is life insurance? How many of 
our people would accept charity 
from an individual? Why have we 
been conditioned to accepting it 
from the government? 


Benefits Based on Presumed Needs 


I make this statement advisedly 
because social security is just that 
and will be just that until a gener- 
ation or two hence every covered 
worker will have paid taxes for a 
full lifetime instead of a few 
months or years, when no group of 
mature or elderly people can get 
in at the last minute—as they can 
at present at the expense of future 
taxpayers. Until then, social se- 
curity is essentially a social an- 
swer to the problem of present and 
soon-to-be aged and it will always 
be a social project—rather than a 
form of insurance—so long as ben- 
efits are based on presumed needs 
measured by age instead of the 
amount of contribution of the ben- 
eficiary or his designees. It does 
not seek equity—merely payments 
based on presumed needs. 

We have tried to point out why 
our own business should make a 
clear-cut distinction between so- 
cial security and life insurance. By 
the same token, we believe that it 
is equally improper for the gov- 
ernment through the social securi- 
ty administrators, to present the 
program to the public as a form 
of life insurance. We all know 
that it is not life insurance and 
we know that life insurance is an 
exact science whereby each policy- 
holder receives benefits in true re- 
lationship to his premium com- 
mitments. 


—<—<—<—— 
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In social security the relation- 
ship is secondary. A person with 
many children can receive a large 
benefit for a small tax, while a 
man with no children and paying 
a large tax can receive a relatively 
small benefit or no benefit at all, 
This may be proper in a social 
program, but it certainly is not 
insurance. 

We could enumerate other in- 
surance terms that have acquired 
an accepted meaning to the pub- 
lic, but that is not necessary. Yet 
we find these terms in the litera- 
ture of the social security board, 
giving the impression that social 
security is comparable to life in- 
surance. Surely, this is misleading 
and helps to surround the OASI 
program with many virtues of life 
insurance that the act does not 
grant to the people. 

Although we have not thus far 
been able to convince members of 
eliminating life insurance termin- 
ology from the social security act 
and literature of its administrators, 
the least we can do now as life 
underwriters and as an industry is 
to stop using life insurance terms 
in referring to social security. For 
instance, there are no premiums 
under the program, but there are 
taxes. There are no guaranteed 
benefits—merely distributions of 





Edward L. Reiley, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Philadelphia, member 
of the General Agents & Managers 
Conference board and attendance 
chairman; and Lawrence W. Jack- 
son, executive director of GAMC, 
catch up on some post-session 
items. 
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sums payable on the basis of sched- 
ules determined periodically by 
Congress. : 

There are no “savings” in social 
security, contrasted to the con- 
tractual right to cash values avail- 
able in life insurance contracts. 
There are no equities or transfer- 
able values. The covered worker 
possesses no property by reason of 
coverage, contrasted with the prop- 
erty rights inherent in a life in- 
surance contract. Hence it is only 
by the widest stretch of the imag- 
ination that social security can be 
put in the same category as life 
insurance. 

With all of these thoughts in 
mind, I conclude by offering the 
suggestion that we again make 
life insurance first in our think- 
ing, first in our relations with our 
policyholders and first in our con- 
ception of our responsibility to the 
public. 

If we can do that we will help 
to make America a strong nation 
and a nation of strong people. It 
is time we started to get back to 
the fundamental laws of life set 
out clearly for us by our Creator 
and restore to the individual a full 
appreciation of the divine oppor- 
tunity to be master of his own 
destiny. We can help him do that 
as no one else can. 


36 Companies to 


Give Dinners 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Herbert Elston, vice-president, 
sales; William J. Hadlich, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE, 
Chase Hotel, Regency Room. Rich- 
ard E. Pille, vice-president in 
charge of agencies; Wilbur E. 
Hintz, director of field supervision ; 
Francis L. Merritt, director of 
training; Mildred F. Stone, staff 
assistant to the president. 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VER- 
MONT, Jefferson Hotel, Parlor 1. 
Clyde R. Welman, agency vice- 
president; Karl G. Gumm, assist- 
ant agency vice-president; Ward 
Phelps, superintendent of agencies ; 
Elmer C. Bergmann, director of 
agencies in the midwest. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, 
Sheraton Hotel, Crystal Room. 
Homer C. Chaney, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; Warren L. Johnson, director 
of agencies; Merton E. Sayles, di- 
rector of agencies. 





NEW YORK LIFE, Statler Ho- 
tel, Ballroom. Dudley Dowell, ex- 
ecutive vice-president ; G. Thomas 
McElwrath, vice-president; An- 
drew H. Thomson, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; F. Michler Bishop, field sec- 
retary; Mrs. Amelia E. Reichert, 
agency secretary; Philip N. Law- 
ton, director of management train- 
ing; William H. Lorenz, conven- 
tion manager; A. H. Thiemann, 
2nd_ vice-president; Anthony F. 
rs director of group insurance 
sales. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE, Jefferson Hotel, Boulevard 


_ Room. Grant L. Hill, vice-president 


and director of agencies; Harold 
W. Gardiner, director of education 
and field training; Robert E. Tem- 
plin, superintendent of agencies. 


NORTHWESTERN NATION- 
AL LIFE, Jefferson Hotel, Parlor 
3. E. P. Balkema, manager of agen- 
cies. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, Park 
Plaza Hotel, Tiara Room. D. Bobb 
Slattery, vice-president; Wallis 
Boileau Jr., 2nd _ vice-president; 
James H. Hance, director of new 
organization. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE, 
Park Plaza Hotel, Tiara Lounge. 
D. G. Hunter, vice-president and 
agency manager; H. C. Skiff, 2nd 
vice-president ; C. L. Morse, secre- 
tary and director of agencies. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE, 
Sheraton Hotel, Ballroom. M. Al- 
bert Linton, chairman; James H. 
Cowles, vice-president and manag- 
er of agencies; Lewis C. Sprague, 
2nd vice-president of the agency 
department; C. Sumner Davis, as- 
sociate manager of agencies; E. 
Roy Hofmann, associate manager 
of agencies; William F. Sessoms, 
supervisor, agency department ad- 
ministration. 


PRUDENTIAL, (reception), 
Jefferson Hotel, Gold Room. Sayre 
MacLeod, vice-president ordinary 
agencies department; Paul B. Pal- 
mer, vice-president district agen- 
cies department; Fred A. Schinell, 
2nd vice-president ordinary agen- 
cies department; William V. Win- 
slow Jr., director of agencies ordi- 
nary agencies department; Leon L. 
Tracy, associate director, A&H in- 
surance sales ordinary agencies de- 
partment; Harold M. Stewart, ex- 
ecutive vice-president; J. Edward 
Day, associate general solicitor law 
department, Newark home office; 
and James E. Rutherford, vice- 
president, Chicago; Howard A. 
Austin Jr., executive director of 
agencies, Minneapolis home office; 
Charles Fleetwood, vice-president. 
and William W. Githens, director 
of agencies, both of the Houston 








New 
vice- 


L. Mortimer 
England Mutual, 
chairman of General Agents & 
Managers Conference, and Henry 
W. Persons, Mutual of New York, 
Chicago, member of the GAMC 
board. 


Buckley, 
Dallas, 





home office; and Harry E. Wilkin- 
son, director of agencies, Los Ange- 
les home office. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE, Uni- 
versity Club. George P. Smith, 
agency secretary. 

SUN LIFE OF CANADA, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, Parlor 7. J. A. McAI- 
lister, vice-president and director 
of agencies; Seth C. H. Taylor, di- 
rector of sales promotion and 
training. A. C. Coughtry, superin- 
tendent of agencies, western U.S.; 
M. D. Loucks, superintendent of 
agencies, eastern U. S.; T. D. Ross, 





superintendent of agencies, group 
division; W. R. Walters, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, eastern 


TRAVELERS, Statler Hotel, 
New York Room. Rice L. Pendle- 
ton, assistant superintendent of 
agencies; James C. Smith, assist- 
ant superintendent salary allot- 
ment sales. 

UNION CENTRAL LIFE, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington Room. John 
Lloyd, executive vice-president; 
Harold P. Winter, assistant vice- 
president. 






Between business sessions, William Hoyer, John Hancock, Colum- 


bus, O.; Robert L. Woods, Massachusetts Mutual, Los Angeles, and 
Charles H. Biesel, State Mutual Life, San Francisco. 








Foreign Rishs... 


MUST YOUR OVERSEAS CLIENTS BE DENIED 
THE ADVANTAGES OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE? 


MUST YOU, AS A BROKER OR SURPLUS WRITER, 

SEARCH IN VAIN FOR AN AMERICAN COMPANY 

TO INSURE YOUR PROSPECTS WHO ARE LIVING 
ABROAD? 


The answer to both these questions is No! Anybody, Ameri- 
cans and others, may now have the real security of an 
American Life Insurance Company policy—and the peace 
of mind that U. S. Dollar insurance protection gives. 


American Life specializes in selling every kind of life insur- 
ance just about anywhere on earth. Your clients can have 
exactly the plans they want—ordinary life insurance, group 


life, creditors group, etc. 


American Life and its affiliated companies operate through- 


out the world. 


Call or write 











AMERICAN 


VPCUARMHCE 


825-827 WASHINGTON STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


LIFE 
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LIBERA 
In Commissions 
and Underwriting 










In Handling Unusual 
or Difficult Risks 


Sales Pians 
and Sales Ideas 








NO OTHER COMPANY LOCATED IN OUR TERRITORY 
OFFERS SUCH COMPREHENSIVE FACILITIES 
For Example! A Special standard plan for risks rated 
substandard up to table B or 2. 
Our expansion means opportunity— 


attractive openings available for salaried state and 


regional managers in midwest area. 


FOR DETAILS WRITE WYLIE CRAIG OR BENNETT TAYLOR, 


Vice-Presidents 





W. RALPH JONES Arecezont 


KANSAS CiTy 6, MISSOURI 
Fortieth Year of Faithful Service 


Soo cogs 




















THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


STATE AGENT FOR NEW JERSEY 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


At Your Service 


M. DICKSTEIN, President 


General Agents 


JOSEPH H. CLEMENTS R. J. MORAFF 


Newark, N. J. Paterson, N. J. 
> epee ee A. J. WOHLREICH 
MORRIS-DALY East Orange, N. J. 
ASSOCIATES ALFRED J. BERNSTEIN 
Newark, N. J. Trenton, N. J. 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE 
AND 
REINSURANCE FACILITIES 


THe Crown Lire 


HOME OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK, N. J. MITCHELL 2-2083 
Over $1,250,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 

















Detroit Manager 


Evaluates Job Motivation 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

cy as well as the individual mem- 

bers. 

We recognize that ours is a pro- 
fession of high calling and we let 
no opportunity go by without re- 
minding our agents of our respon- 
sibility to our prospects and pol- 
icyholders. Since, in our agency, 
we deal in a mass market, we fea- 
ture the family income contract in 
connection with social security and 
we also sell a large amount of 
mortgage redemption insurance. 
Consequently we have a substan- 
tial volume of this business in 
force on our books. As a result, we 
have had a number of rather large 
death claims and in some instances 
under unusual circumstances. We 
make it a point to review these 
death claims regularly in our agen- 
cy meetings. We have the agent 
involved tell the story of the case 
—how he made the sale—what our 
insurance means to the family left 
behind, and, as a result, all of us 
are strengthened in our conviction 
that we are engaged in a worth- 
while endeavor. 

In this connection, we also en- 
courage our agents to own a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance 
because we know that a salesman, 
in order to be successful, must be- 
lieve in his product. Four years 
ago we installed a salary deduc- 
tion case in our office. We worked 
hard in planning for the meeting 
at which we presented the idea. A 
proposal was drawn up for each 
agent in the office. 

In most instances we used the 
preferred risk policy, $5,000 face 
amount with a $100 per month 20- 
vear family income rider. In a few 
instances where the agent was old- 
er without minor children we did 
not include the rider. On our black- 
board we outlined the program of 
one of our leading agents in graph- 
ic form, tying in the insurance pro- 
posed with his present coverage as 
well as social security. We went 
over the program with him sev- 
eral times and he, in turn, pre- 
sented it to the rest of the agency. 
At the conclusion of his explana- 
tion, he stated he planned to buy 
it. We had placed an application 
in each proposal, and at this point, 
we suggested that each of the 
agents use it. 

Well, our plans succeeded be- 
yond our fondest expectations. We 
placed over $220,000 of insurance 
on our agents lives as the result of 
this meeting, and from then on 
sales in our agency started to 
climb. 

We recognize the necessity for 
providing our people with an op- 
portunity for training and so we 
have our new agent training ses- 
sions on Wednesday morning of 
each week. Quite frequently our se- 
nior agents participate in a few of 
these sessions as well. Perhaps 
they may come in when a phase of 
our business is being discussed 
that they need to sharpen their 
skill in, prospecting or drill and 
rehearsal on the family income 


sales plan, for instance. 

We have business insurance clip. 
ics of two hours’ duration on Fy. 
day mornings on a voluntary basis 
and these meetings are always wel} 
attended. We encourage our peo. 
ple to enroll in LUTC and haye 
in our agency 11 men who haye 
completed the course and 15 addj. 
tional agents who have completed 
section 1. I am pleased to say | 
personally participated in LUT¢C 
with the first group of our people 
to take it and I also am glad to re. 
port that five of our six assistant 
managers are graduates, too. 

Our agency has produced one 
CLU and we have several men who 
are interested in preparing for this 
designation. Because we realize 
technical competence is only one 
phase of our job, we encourage our 
agents to participate in leadership 
training. Last year nine of our peo- 
ple completed a public speaking 
and leadership training course, 
They have been enthusiastic in 
their reaction to this type of train- 
ing, and we expect an even larger 
enrollment this fall. 

We are aware of the importance 
of showing appreciation of the ef. 
forts and contributions of our peo- 
ple and we never let an opportu- 
nity go by without credit being 
properly given. We also realize 
that success is not always easy to 
come by. In fact, sometimes our 
people fail in their attempted ac- 
complishment. In this regard we 
remind them of what the celebrat- 
ed Charles F. Kettering of Gen- 
eral Motors has to say about fail- 
ure. 


Learn to Fail 


He points out that you can learn 
to fail intelligently: “Once you 
have failed, analyze the problems 
and find out why, because each 
failure is one more step leading 
up to the cathedral of success. The 
only time you don’t want to fail is 
the last time you try.” 

In other words, learn and de- 
velop techniques, and_ establish 
rules. I also remind our people that 
learning is a slow process as illus- 
trated by this story of the poor 
fellow with the broken arm. 

For years, he explained, he had 
been accustomed to __ sneaking 
downstairs for a midnight snack 
from the refrigerator. His dog 
habitually slept at he foot of the 
stairs. Over the years he had 
stepped on the dog’s tail, his ears, 
and his paws. But this night he 
stepped right on Rover’s belly. The 
poor dog rolled over yelping and 
our friend took a spectacular tum- 
ble, breaking his arm. “Now 
wouldn’t you think,” he asked, 
“after all these years that that 
damn dog would have learned 
something”. 

Finally, we recognize that the 
most important single ingredient 
in our organization is enthusiasm. 
Ours is not an agency composed of 
million dollar producers or of men 
of unusual talent or ability, yet our 
people perform superbly most of 
the time. More than anything else 
we attribute this to the enthusiasm 


and zest which they put into their 
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work. But enthusiasm can’t exist 
unless there is a happy foundation 
first. How well a group works to- 
gether depends on the spirit of 
friendship that can be developed 
in it and we are aware we have 
an obligation to inspire this feel- 
ing by example, word, and action. 
s e e 


What is friendship in the busi- 
ness sense? Let me give you Rob- 
ert K. Moore’s definition of it. He 
says it is many things. Recogni- 
tion that what ever station a man 
holds in life, he likes to be con- 
sidered and treated with respect. 
It is an acknowledgement of the 
importance of the individual, and 
ynderstanding of the other per- 
son’s point of view. It is treating 
people with courtesy and tact. He 
savs that fairness, firmness, recog- 
nition of excellent work, reason- 
ableness, and availability all are 
basic to the kind of administra- 
tion that builds lasting friendships. 

We try to remember these things 
at all times in our relationships 
with our people. Remember what 
I said about chain reaction from 
the top down? It applies in build- 
ing friendships as well. So we try 
to remember to do the simple, the 
obvious things, like recognizing 
the people in our office with a 
cheerful “good morning.” This is 
quite elementary, isn’t it? Yet it is 
my job to set the tone in our office 
for the day and, believe me, re- 
membering to greet everyone is 
important in doing this. 

Well, there you have it. These 
are some of the things we do in 
our agency to build the right at- 
mosphere for better communica- 
tion and motivation. Yet despite 
doing all these things, and many 
more I haven’t mentioned, we feel 
very happy when we are able to 
reach 50 or 60% of our people at 
any one time with a given pro- 
gram. Remember, the trouble with 
the life insurance business is that 
it is full of human beings. 





Speakers Discuss Role of 


Women in Insurance 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

Charles J. Zimmerman, manag- 
ing director of LIAMA: A much 
smaller percentage of women 
agents than of men qualified for na- 
tional quality awards in 1945, first 
year of NQA, and in 1955. Al- 
though women are as capable of 
doing quality sales and service as 
the men, it is possible the women 
have not become as interested in 
the award as the men, he said. 
Since research shows that the agent 
is primarily responsible for the 
quality of business placed on the 
books, the challenge for writing 
persistent quality business is issued 
directly to the agent. He urged the 
women to “vote the straight quality 
business ticket.” 

e e e 

Robert L. Walker, president of 
NALU: The current oe atti of 
activities of the committee and the 
uncheon meeting seem to indicate 
that the women’s committee has 


XlIM 


made and is making a definite con- 
tribution to the welfare of NALU, 
he said. 

“In every aspect of modern life 
underwriting our women agents 
have earned their place in the sun 
competing and achieving honors on 
equal terms with their brothers in 
the business. Nevertheless there is 
a difference—and as one humorist 
remarked, “Hurrah for that little 
difference.” 

e e e 

“There is a feminine viewpoint 
and a feminine approach both to 
the career of life underwriting and 
the work of NALU which arrives 
at the same goals but by slightly 
different avenues.” 





WOMEN ON NALU BOARD 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, president of 
Manhattan Life: “In our company 
we make no attempt to maintain a 
separate set of records on the pro- 
duction of women agents—and we 
have not done so for a number of 
years. A representative of Manhat- 
tan Life is a representative—there 
is no segregation as to whether the 
agent is male or female.” The com- 
pany has three women agents who 
have served as chairman of WQM- 
DRT and has two female general 
agents. Women have more than 
held their own in winning produc- 
tion honors with the company. A 
number of women have been with 
the company five years or more and 
new agents also are doing well in 
production. 


Although some companies re- 
cently began to insure women at a 
slightly lower rate than men, Man- 
hattan Life long ago recognized 
the desirability of women as policy- 
holders—as to longevity and per- 
sistency—and for many years has 
made the monthly income on its 
endowment-annuity contract and 
its life income option provide the 
same returns to the woman insured 
as is guaranteed to a male appli- 
cant. 

“You can readily see that our ex- 
perience with the women, both in 
the field and as policyholders, has 
been one with which we are emi- 
nently satisfied,” Mr. Lovejoy con- 
cluded. 

Mrs. Dollie Zimmer, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, St. Louis, was in 
charge of arrangements for the 
luncheon. 





Insurance Should Worry 


about Inadequate Coverage 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
op»ortunity to fill this gap with 
government insurance schemes? 
Again, I say, it is the insurance 
that’s not in force which drives us 
with fanatical zeal to perform 
our greatest service to the public, 
to ourselves and to our country. 
Actually, even though it be most 
prosaic, our greatest task, our 
greatest challenge, is to sell and 
sell and sell until America, Ameri- 
can businesses and American citi- 
zens are adequately insured. 


Express Confidence in 


Plans for Publications 
The committee on publications 
of National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, in its report to the conven- 
tion, expressed confidence that 
NALU’s revamped publications de- 
partment and the future plans of 
the public relations counsel have 
placed the department in a better 
position to increase revenues, bet- 
ter interpret the association’s acti- 
vities and policies, and broaden its 
service to members. Sam B. Star- 
rett, Jr., Guarantee Mutual Life, 
Omaha, is committee chairman. 
Marvin A. Kobel, who was a sen- 
ior editor of Metropolitan Life, 
joined the headquarters staff as di- 


rector of publications on Aug. 1. 
The committee heartily endorsed 
his appointment. 

The New York City public rela- 
tions firm of Swanson & Dalzell 
was retained in April to help rede- 
design the format of Life Association 
News, the official publication. The 
public relations counsel is setting 
up an advertising department with 
the purpose of increasing advertis- 
ing revenue. 

The magazine’s editorial staff, 
working with the designer and pub- 
lic relations counsel, has introduced 
some new editorial features and 
new layout styles. More new fea- 
tures are planned. The 1954-55 ad- 
vertising revenue showed an in- 
crease over last year, the committee 





juvenile policy contracts. 


with lifetime benefits. 


The Country's Most Friendly Company 
OFFERS... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 
@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from age 0 on 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 
@ Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Washington, D.C. and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


R. D. ROGERS, C.L.U., DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Insurance Company 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Greetings and Best Whhes 
to members of She National 
Underwriters Association 
on the occasion of their 
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Association Heads Should Help Shape Policy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 





malized public relations arm of our 
business. However, what your as- 
sociation and mine does will either 
strengthen and give substance to 
the work of the institute or will 
destroy it. We, of course, have 
many publics, including the pub- 
lic generally, or policyowners, our 
agents and managers, and our 
home office employes, plus many 
specific publics such as our col- 
leges and universities and other 
educational institutions. 

If you have followed me up to 
this point, I am hopeful that you 
agree on these first seven char- 
acteristics of trade associations. 
From here on in, you may disagree 
with what I have to say. 

In my opinion, an eighth func- 
tion of the trade association is to 
exert an influence on the philos- 
ophy, policies and the practices 
briefly. Thirty years ago, “mud on 
the wall” recruiting was still gen- 
erally accepted and practiced in 
our business. Today, the philos- 
ophy is widely accepted that in 
recruiting men we have a respons- 
ibility to the man, to the estab- 
lished agent, to the company, to 
the institution of life insurance, 
and to the public. This newer and 
sounder philosophy of selection 
has come about at least in part, I 
believe, as the result of the influ- 
ence of life insurance trade as- 
sociations such as NALU and 
LIAMA. This represents a very 
basic change in our philosophy 
and in our methods of operation, 
and one which I feel confident all 
of us agree is very much in the in- 
terests of all concerned. 

_ A ninth function and character- 
istic of a trade association is, in 
the thinking of its members, of 
encouraging inquiry and search for 
facts on their part, and, at times, 
of being a disturbing influence to 
the membership. Here are just a 
few illustrations of these functions 
from the experience of LIAMA. 
In 1948, at a time when the vol- 
ume of ordinary insurance paid for 
Was increasing rapidly, we re- 
searched the question of the num- 
ber of ordinary policies being sold. 


More Policies to Fewer People 


To our surprise and distress, we 
found that we were selling more 
and more ordinary insurance to 
fewer and fewer people. This trend 
continued for a number of years 
thereafter. This was a distrubing 
finding. Certainly it did not make 
life any easier for the agency exec- 
utive, nor for the field manager. 
It was also a very important find- 
ing. Actually, that trend, if con- 
tinued, would eventually have re- 
sulted in our serving the class 


market to the neglect of the mass 
market. Our business is based on 
the foundation of serving all seg- 
ments of the public, and of making 
the benefits of life insurance avail- 
able to all of our people. 

Another question on which the 


trade associations must encourage 
inquiry is the tremendous growth 
of mass coverages. There are those 
who feel that because mass cover- 
ages may narrow the market for 
the sale of individual insurance, 
such coverage is therefore not in 
the interests of the agent, and 
should be discontinued or so strict- 
ly limited as to become ineffective 
and unimportant in our over-all 
security pattern. There are others, 
a minority, I am sure, who perhaps 
believe that mass coverages should 
not be restricted in any way at all 
because, among other things, un- 
limited amounts of welfare bene- 
fits can enable high salaried ex- 
ecutives to receive substantial 
amounts of income free from tax. 


Difficult to Be Objective 


Both the viewpoints expressed 
above are narrow and _ self-cen- 
tered. It is difficult for an agent 
who has just lost a good ordinary 
sale because of the amount of 
group life insurance in force on the 
life of an executive, to accept an 
objective viewpoint. Equally diffi- 
cult is it for the underinsured and 
uninsurable high salaried execu- 
tive to accept the viewpoint that 
there should be a limit on the 
amount of group life insurance 
which his employer may offer him. 
However, there is an objective 
viewpoint which recognizes that 
mass coverages are an effective 
and necessary answer to the secu- 
rity needs of the great mass of our 
people and that within proper lim- 
its they serve the public interests. 

Another question which is in- 
triguing and certainly stimulating 
to our thinking is that of variable 
annuities. Here again, we have two 
violently conflicting philosophies 
and viewpoints in existence in our 
business. It is the responsibility of 
the trade association to present the 
pros and cons objectively and dis- 
passionately, after first having 
gathered all of the facts available. 
Then, having studied these facts 
and having projected today’s 
known conditions into tomorrow’s 
probable conditions, in his capacity 
as a fact gatherer, a good listener, 
and a student, the trade associa- 
tion executive, through the trade 
association, has an opportunity to 
render invaluable service to his 
members and to the public, in see- 
ing to it that sound answers are 
found to these perplexing ques- 
tions and that sound courses of 
action are set into motion. 

Finally, in my opinion, the trade 
association executive has an op- 
portunity to exercise leadership. 
There is considerable disagreement 
concerning how far the trade as- 
sociation executive, as an individ- 
ual, can rightfully go in this direc- 
tion. One of my fellow trade as- 
sociation executives has publicly 
stated, for example, that I seem to 
have the philosophy of thinking 
for our member companies. In so 
stating, he is paying an unde- 


served and unrealistic compliment 
to my ability to think. At the same 
time, he is grossly underestimating 
the ability and rightful insistence 
of our member companies to think 
for themselves. 

In my experience, the members 
of a trade association do not hes- 
itate to express their own view- 
point forcefully, clearly, and fre- 
quently. This is as it should be. I 
believe however, that the trade as- 
sociation executive also has not 
only the right but the obligation 
to forcefully express his viewpoint 
to the membership through indi- 
vidual members, through commit- 
tees, and through the board of di- 
rectors. The right of the member- 
ship, through its board of direc- 
tors, to establish policy and to 
make basic decisions is unques- 
tioned. Once these have _ been 
adopted, then the trade association 
executive must give his all to mak- 
ing them effective. In my opin- 
ion, however, the trade association 
executive has an equal responsibil- 
ity of giving his all to seeing that 
the policies adopted and the deci- 
sions made are those which are 
correct by his standards. 

Admittedly, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for the trade associa- 
tion executive to take the platform 
and express his views on mat- 
ters as an individual, while at the 
same time divorcing himself from 
expressing these views as a spokes- 
man for the thinking of the trade 
association itself. I am quite sure, 
however, that if the trade associa- 
tion executive does not express his 
thinking, then the word executive 
should be removed from the title 
“executive secretary.” 

At his best, the trade associa- 
tion executive should be constant- 
ly seeking for the true facts. He 
should listen with an open mind 
to conflicting viewpoints. He 
should consider these objectively, 
trying to balance the immediate 
against the long-range view. He 
should not hesitate to take a posi- 
tion which may be unpopular pro- 
vided he feels it is the correct po- 
sition. In order to do this success- 
fully, he must be able to reconcile 
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William S. Hendley, Mutual of 
New York, Columbia, S.C., trustee 
of NALU, and Mrs. Laura Ben- 
ham, Prudential, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., chairman of the women’s 
committee. 





John A. Bryan Jr., Western 
Republic Life of Texas, with R. L, 
McMillon, a speaker at the NALU 
convention, awaiting the opening 
of a session. 








the thinking of individuals and to 
be a diplomat of the highest or- 
der. Whereas his is not the re- 
sponsibility for establishing pol- 
icy, his certainly is the responsi- 
bility for carrying it out once it 
is established. 

In doing all of the above,,it must 
be recognized that he has one great 
advantage and some disadvantages 
in reaching his conclusions and in 
conducting his activities. His ad- 
vantage is that he is not immersed 
in the philosophy, the policies, and 
the thinking of one _ individual 
member or member company and, 
therefore, is not subject to the oft- 
en passionate influences of that 
close relationship to the problem 
at hand. This, similarly, may also 
be his disadvantage, along with 
his lack of practical experience in 
dealing with the problem at hand. 

If the trade association execu- 
tive and the trade association 
could measure up to all of these 
qualifications established above, he 
and it would indeed be ideal. Web- 
ster defines ideal as “existing only 
in the imagination.” And, indeed, 
such a trade association executive 
and such a trade association exist 
only in the imagination. And yet, 
I keep coming back to the thought 
that the really effective trade as- 
sociation executive is not one who 
simply carries on the day-to-day 
operations of his organization on 
an efficient basis, using his talents 
and imagination to establish in- 
formative inspirational meetings, 
to carry out a sound worth-while 
program, and to enlist the inter- 
est and active support of as many 
members of the association as pos- 
sible, but one who envisages his 
responsibility as going beyond this 
into the realm of being a business 
leader and a business statesman. 

If he does achieve this greater 
usefulness, then his rewards will 
be rich ones; not necessarily in 
terms of dollars, but certainly in 
terms of satisfaction. Indeed, the 
really good trade association exec- 
utive must have ingrained in him 
a sense of dedication. It is with 
the hope and the thought that all 
of you are dedicated individuals 
that I close these remarks. 
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Association Type Work 
Stressed at St. Louis 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 

ter seemed to boil down to whether 
members who are on hand to rep- 
resent their respective associations 
aren’t primarily interested in ideas 
they can take back to their local 
units that will be helpful and if 
thev are, is it sensible to stretch 
out the week with sales material 
that is of interest to the delegate 
only for his own individual use. 

M. E. Baird, Aetna Life, Taft, 
Cal., president of the California as- 
sociation, said the work sessions 
are insufficient at national conven- 
tions and that the California as- 
sociation feels there should be more 
time for sessions at which ideas 
would be developed that could be 
taken back by the delegates to be 
used in their home associations. 

Mr. Baird said also that there is 
much in the NALU programs for 
the general agents and managers 
but there should be more for the 
agents to participate in. Moreover, 
many of the agents are at their first 
NALU meeting “and they should 
be made to feel a part of this great 
team.” 

A North Carolina man concur- 
red, saying that “we should go 
back with ideas from other associ- 
ations that we can use.” 

Trustee Theodore Green, an 
agent of Massachusetts Mutual in 
Oklahoma City, dissented, saying 
that a lot of people go to NALU 
meetings to learn about selling life 
insurance and many who attend 
are not association officials. 

“Sure, we need to conduct our 
business but we’ve got a lot of 
people who want to learn how to 
sell life insurance,” he observed. 

Said another national committee- 
man: “I’m here at the expense of 
my association and I feel that what 
I learn should be for the benefit 
of my association. We must be 
able to tell people what the associ- 
ation can do for them. We want to 
be able to tell what the national 
association is doing for the busi- 
ness and what the local is doing for 
them. Sales congresses in the state 
will tell the agent how to sell life 
insurance. That’s not what I want 
here.” 

“Sales ideas are nice,” said Clif- 
ford Orr, National of Vermont, 
Philadelphia, past president of 
NALU, “but I feel that as this or- 
ganization has grown in impor- 
tance to the field men and to the 
industry it must turn almost of 
necessity more and more to busi- 
ness considerations.” 

Mr. Orr said that people attend 

the conventions mainly on associ- 
ation business rather than to pick 
up sales ideas and that more time 
should be given to the business 
side so members can see what the 
association does. 
_A few members spoke for keep- 
ing both the sales congress and the 
business meeting features. But the 
heavy applause was obviously for 
emphasizing business functions 
and going considerably lighter on 
ag and inspirational type mater- 
lal, 





XUM 


Because of greater space require- 
ments than originally anticipated 
NALU will construct its headquar- 
ters building in Washington 43 feet 
longer than the earlier plans speci- 
fied, with total usable floor space 
of 17,000 feet and built strongly 
enough to support a fourth story 
in the future if one should be need- 
ed. 

Past President Charles E. Clee- 
ton, Occidental of California, Los 
Angeles, in reporting this to the 
national council as building com- 
mittee chairman, said full authori- 
zation had been received from the 
board of trustees. 

The cost will be some $136,000 
more than the original estimate but 
the estimated cost includes a 15% 
contingency margin on the building 
cost, which it may not be necessary 
to make use of. 

The revised building cost is 
$607,552. The land cost $108,000. 
ia total anticipated cost is $715,- 
552. 

However this includes the 15% 
contingency margin of $71,642 and 
architect’s estimated fee of $40,000 
is an “outside” figure so it is hoped 
that the grand total will work out 
to somewhat less than the $715,- 
552 figure. 

Against the augmented cost of 
the expanded building is the fact 
that Life Underwriter Training 
Council which will rent the entire 
third floor on a 10-year basis, will 
need 6,000 feet of space instead of 
the original estimate of 4,000 feet, 
increasing the estimate rental from 
LUTC from about $20,000 a year to 
about $430,000. 





ROOM FOR EXPANSION 





NALU’s_ revised estimate of 
space needs is 8,000 feet against 
6,000. Thus the combined NALU- 
LUTC needs of 14,000 feet leaves 
a margin for expansion of 3,000 feet 
without any remodeling at all. 

Mr. Cleeton’s announcement was 
received with enthusiasm and there 
was a warm response to appeal for 
additional contributions to the 
building fund. In addition to new 
contributors, charter builders who 
have already paid in $100 or more 
were urged to contribute another 
$100 each. Pledge cards were dis- 
tributed and many members turned 
in pledges or money on the spot. 

NALU now has on hand after 
paying for the land about $175,000, 
and there is needed another $432,- 
000 including the contingency mar- 
gin. The trustees authorized the 
building committee to make a con- 
struction loan for the needed 
amount but the building committee 
hopes that by the time the building 
is completed contributions will 
make mortgage financing unneces- 
sary. However it is pointed out that 
the anticipated income from NALU 
alone would make a mortgage a 
sound financial proposition for 
NALU. 

Elsie Doyle, Union Central, Cin- 
cinnati, NALU trustee and chair- 
man of the committee on relations 
with other organizations, men- 
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tioned in her report to the nation- 
al council the work done on getting 
the accountants into the estate 
planning team and called on R. B. 
Walker, New York Life, Holly- 
wood, Fla., as chairman of a special 
subcommittee handling this proj- 
ect. Mr. Walker told of conferences 
with the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, which now has a com- 
mittee on estate planning. The ac- 
countants want to be recognized as 
members of the estate planning 
team, they would like to be men- 
tioned in advertising, and would 
like to exchange articles for the 
respective journals of the Institute 
and NALU. Since the “Journal of 
Accountancy” has some 70,000 cir- 
culation, it would be quite helpful 
to have this exchange arrange- 
ment, Mr. Walker pointed out. 
Because accountants are unfa- 
miliar with life insurance terms and 
life insurance policies, Mr. Walker 
suggested that NALU publish a 
booklet containing this informa- 
tion and that a permanent commit- 


tee be appointed to work with the 
accountants. 

Osborne Bethea, Prudential, 
Newark, reported for the finance 
committee in the absence of the 
Treasurer, J. Elton Bragg, Guardi- 
an, New York City, who was ab- 
sent because of illness. NALU now 
has a surplus of $154,751, which 
Mr. Bethea, recalling the decidedly 
different condition of a few years 
ago, called “healthy” and added, 
“let’s keep it healthy.” 

Lester O. Schriver in his report 
as managing director, said in part: 

I believe recent events have jus- 
tified our campaign against trick 
contracts, designed to deceive the 
purchaser, and destined to give the 
whole industry a bad name. Some 
of our recent tontine advocates 
have had sufficient publicity of late 
to make further mention unneces- 
sary. 

The fact that it has recently been 
deemed necessary to pass drastic 
regulatory laws in certain states, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Iilinois 


Wild pitches are not 
intentional, nor are fail- 
ures to meet payments on mortgage 


loans. But they happen, and backstops are 
necessary in both cases. 

The best financial backstop for banker and 
borrower alike is Old Republic’s Critical Peri- 
od Plan covering payments during periods of 
disability and during the 12 months after 
death. Old Republic has served banker and 
borrower alike for decades. 

A letter, wire or phone call will bring the 
man from Old Republic to your desk with full 
information. 
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Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company 


—a pioneer in the field of complete 
personal insurance — 


Celebrates Its 65th Anniversary 


In 1890, a busy family doctor in York, Nebraska, decided 
to try a mew prescription for an ages-old affliction. Dr. 
Albert O. Faulkner established Woodmen Accident Com- 
pany to help relieve people of the crippling financial in- 
juries that sickness and accident can bring. 


This year, the three companies that developed from Dr. 
Faulkner’s dream were united under one name—Woodmen 
Accident and Life Company. In the 65 years since its 
founding, Woodmen Accident and Life Company has 
grown in size, in service and in resources. 


Now operating in 26 states, Woodmen Accident and 
Life has issued more than 1,500,000 policies and has 
paid more than $38,000,000 in claims. The company’s 
assets exceed $16,500,000 and the surplus to policy- 
holders exceeds $3,750,000. 

With this 65-year-old record of growth, of fine service, 
and of fair claim settlements, Woodmen Accident and Life 
is a good company for insurance — a good company for 






a career. 
E. J. Faulkner, President 
L. J. Melby, Agency Vice President 
eat a 
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wham AND LIFE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company 
Established 1890 Lincoln, Nebraska 
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We Want 


General Agents 
Agency Managers 
Regional Agency Supervisors 


. .. and in 1956 qualified Pacific National producers 
will convention in Hawaii. 

If you are interested in any one of these appointments sit 
down right now and write to Kenneth W. Cring. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


411 East South Temple @ Salt Lake City, Utah 
RAY H. PETERSON, President - KENNETH W. CRING, V.P. & Supt. Agencies 
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Financing Conflicts with 
Career Concept, Osler Says 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 
averaging $325 on their first jobs?” 
they complain. 

Well, if you are hunting mine- 
run men, you can’t compete. But 
since when is the job of life under- 
writing filled with mine-run men? 
It’s a mistake to seek to fill it 
with them. The job of life under- 
writing takes more than mine-run 
men. It takes real men; and real 
men aren't satisfied for long with 
ordinary progress. They'll struggle 
for years—like the young physi- 
cians—if they have a belief in the 
future potential. 

The trouble is that too often the 
future potential is hidden by fi- 
nancing—or, to be more exact, is 
forgotten under financing. 


e e e 

Financing can not only blind the 
prospective recruit to the long- 
pull aspect of life underwriting; it 
can also blind the general agent or 
manager to the necessity of pre- 
paring the new recruit for the lean 
decade, and the necessity of keep- 
ing him motivated during it. Per- 
haps we are reversing cause and 
effect. Perhaps it is not so much a 
case of financing blinding the new 
agent to the long-pull aspect of the 
job of life underwriting as it is one 
of the general agent or manager 
being blinded by it to the neces- 
sity of adequate initial and contin- 
uous selling and reselling on the 
job. 

I think the rise of financing has 
been something like the rise of se- 
lection tests. We are all always 
looking for the magic key that will 
solve all our problems in one, fell 
swoop. Just as there was—and per- 
haps still is—a tendency to con- 
sider selection tests as the cure-all 
for selection problems; so there is 
a tendency to consider financing 
the solution of all recruiting prob- 
lems. Maybe too often the general 
agent or manager sits back and 
says, “I have a lush financing 
plan. That solves all my recruiting 
problems.” 


FINANCING NO ANSWER 


A lush financing plan will solve 
the problem of getting new men 
under contract; but it won't solve 
the problem of making career life 
underwriters out of them. That job 
is just as big as it ever was, and 
it is a tragic mistake to decide that 
if you have a financing plan, you 
can ease off on the long, tough job 
of keeping a man motivated until 
he is a matured agent, able to op- 
erate under his own steam—or at 
least 50% under his own steam. 
When the day comes that agents 
can operate 100% under their own 
steam, there will be no more need 
for general agents and managers. 


Yes, the things I see and hear 
lead me to believe that all too 











often, financing hides the career 
concept of life underwriting. 

8. The conflict between educa- 
tion and training 

We have become very education- 


minded in this business. In fact, 
we’ve reached a point where we 
are educating the hell out of agents 
—but we're forgetting to train 
them. Let me start out by differ. 
entiating between education and 
training. 

At least as I use the terms here 
education is intended to mean the 
imparting of knowledge; training 
is intended to mean the imparting 
of skill—which is, actually, the use 
of knowledge. 

Both education and training 
have their place; but what I gee 
leads me to believe that we are tog 
often concentrating on one to the 
exclusion of the other: on educa- 
tion to the exclusion of training, 

There is a great supply of educa- 
tional material in this business to- 
day. You can reel off an imposing 
list of texts and books at both aca- 
demic and trade level—good, sound 
educational material. Yet I can 
name only one, lone book on the 
technique of selling life insurance 
—the actual, mechanical technique 
of getting out in the field and doing 
it. That’s one of Hugh Bell’s books, 

Why all this emphasis on educa- 
tion and neglect of training? Well, 
I think there are three major rea- 
sons, and I name them not neces- 
arily in the order of their impor- 
tance. 


The first reason is the fact that 
only since the war have our col- 
leges and universities—to which 
we look for educating pupils in al- 
most every other line of business— 
only since the war have our col- 
leges and universities offered much 
in the way of education on the sub- 
ject of life insurance. And, still, 
what they offer is pitifully little 
considering how much the offer for 
other fields of business, many of 
them businesses of far less impor- 
tance in our economy than is life 
insurance. 

I might add that it is my obser- 
vation that the business has not 
done all it could to encourage col- 
leges and universities to expand its 
educational facilities in the field of 
life insurance. It has given lip serv- 
ice to the idea of college courses 
in life insurance and has encour- 
aged their establishment ; but when 
it comes to accepting graduates 
who have majored in life insurance 
in college, the attitude of the busi 
ness has been rather cool. College 
men—that is, men just out of col- 
lege—do not make good agents, 
the saying goes. They need to have 
experience in business first—which 
means that in the end, the only col- 
lege men you get are those who 
tried something else first and 
flopped; because by the time they 
have the experience general agents 
and managers think they should 
have, they are either established 
in that business and not interested 
in switching lines, or are not estab- 
lished. The latter is a polite way 
of saying they have flopped. 

I think the reason it is so often 
said that college graduates do not 
make good agents is that our bust 
ness does not understand the differ- 
ence between education and traim- 
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ing—at least the field-management 
end of our business doesn’t. Over 
and over again I’ve heard, “I hired 
4 couple of those insurance majors 
out of college, and they didn’t 
know anything about how to sell 
Of course they didn’t. The col- 
lege didn’t plan or seek to teach 
them to sell. It intended and 
did give them education—that is, 
knowledge. The job of the general 
agent or manager 1s to show the 
college graduate how to use that 
knowledge. 

Businesses and industries which 
understand the difference between 
education and training snap up the 
college graduate educated in their 
field and concentrate on showing 
him how to use his knowledge— 
and those businesses and industries 
are using successfully the college 
men we are rejecting because we 
expect the college not only to have 
educated them, but also to have 
done our job for us—the job of 


training. 
e e e 


And so we aren't encouraging 
colleges to educate men in life in- 
surance, and we are finding—with- 
out knowing what it is all about— 
that we have to do the largest part 
of our own educating. Since you 
can’t train a man to use knowledge 
until he has knowledge, the job of 
educating comes first, and, hence, 
we put too much emphasis on it. 

The second reason we are stress- 
ing education to the harm of train- 
ing is in our desire to achieve pro- 
fessionalism. We are confusing 
knowledge with service. Profes- 
sionalism is both: It’s sound back- 
ground knowledge, plus the ability 
to use it to help others. Achieving 
it requires knowledge and training. 

As an example, no one today 
questions the professional status of 
the physician. As an aside, it is in- 
teresting to note that the physician 
has come into such regard only in 
relatively recent times. It hasn’t 
been too long since he, like the de- 
livery boy, was requested to use the 
back door. 


DEFINES PROFESSIONALISM 


Nobody questions the profession- 
al status of the physician; yet is 
that professionalism a result of ed- 
ucation alone? Certainly not. The 
physician has a very intense back- 
ground of education—an education 
that leads to the highest academic 
degree, the doctorate. But do you 
educate him and then turn him 
loose and expect him to practice? 
You do not. You train him as in- 
tensively as you educate him. You 
start him on O.B. in his junior 
year; and even after he has the 
highest academic degree possible, 
you do not turn him loose to prac- 
tice. First you have him spend a 
year in interneship—or maybe two 
—and another year or two as a 
hospital resident. You have him 
learn to use his education under 
the watchful and guiding eye of 
experienced physicians. 

Yet too many of us in this busi- 
ness think that, figuratively speak- 








ing, all a man needs for success in 
life underwriting is CLU and a 
ratebook. The vast majority of 
training courses—I'd say 99 and 
99/100 of those I’ve ever looked 
at—are primarily education. We 
are giving men education and a 
ratebook and expecting them to 
succeed. 








NEED EDUCATION, TRAINING 





Education without training is 
useless. I might add that training 
without education can be bad, also; 
but we seem to have no need to 
fear the vice-versa at this stage in 
our training plans. Dr. Huebner, 
Dave Gregg, Herb Graebner, Bob 
Mehr—all of them are thoroughly 
educated in life insurance. Any one 
of them knows more about the 
subject than all members of the 
MDRT combined—but would you 
trade a good $350,000 a year pro- 
ducer for any one of them? I mean 
this as no insult to the people 
named or educators in general. 
Their field is not selling; it is im- 
parting knowledge. Conversely, 
your best producer would more 
than likely be a flop in their field. 


I am not insulting educators, and 
I am not belittling education. We 
need it. It is the foundation on 
which success can be built in this 
business. As I said, you have to 
know what something is before 
you can be trained to use it; but 
you have to have the training as 
well as the education before the 
latter is of any value in selling life 
insurance in contrast to teaching 
it. 

The third reason we stress edu- 
cation is, I believe, the fact that it 
is so much easier to educate than 
to train. Education is a matter of 
books and lectures and quiz papers. 
That’s sitting in the office stuff. 
Training is a matter of getting out 
in the field and working with men 
—hot, tedious, often frustrating 
work. I know, of course, that there 
isn’t a general agent or manager in 
this audience to whom this crack 
applies; but I’ve run onto some 
here and there who just don’t want 
to get off their fannies and out from 
behind that desk and go out and 
face the problems the agent goes 
through. Their attitude is, “If I 
wanted to do field work, I’d have 
kept my agent’s contract.” 


We have plenty of education in 
this business; but we desperately 
need more training. Remember 
that education will make a model 
agent, but it takes a working model 
to bring in applications. Train as 
well as educate if you want work- 
ing medels. 

The third conflict I see is: 

C. The conflict between the need 
for managers and managerial turn- 
over 

You see plenty of statistics on 
agent turnover, but I can’t recall 
having seen any on managerial and 
general agent turnover. Maybe I’ve 
missed them, but I do know that 
there is little discussion of that as- 


pect of turnover contrasted to all 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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“| JUST 
WANT 
THE FACTS 
MA’M... 
JUST THE 
FACTS!” 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 


SERVICE CENTER 


foe 


When you want facts about our “home 
town” get ’em from our “home town” 
boys...or girls. They’ll be on hand at 
General American Life’s Service Center 
in the hotel during all 5 days of the 
convention. 

Home office of General American Life is 


USE THE GENERAL 
AMERICAN LIFE BOOTH 


for message exchange service 
for out-of-town newspapers 
for “made-in-St. Louis” prize drawings 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LiFE’s 
SERVICE CENTER 
jefferson Hotel Lobby, 


















DELEGATES 


Hi Get your facts... g 





Special Services, 
while in St. Louis 






just around the corner from the hotel, so 
home office people will be readily available 
to keep the booth well staffed for prompt 
service that can save you time and help 
you enjoy your trip to St. Louis more. So, 
follow the red carpet to General American 
Life’s Service Center. 


INQUIRE HERE FOR... 


Best ways to obtain Municipal Opera Tickets 
Where to go for entertainment 

for dinner 

for gift buying 

for sight seeing, etc. 


We're here to give you the facts...it’s a pleasure 





WELCOME 


and 


BEST WISHES 


to the 


N. A. LU. 


Missouri Insurance Company 
Home Office: 705 Chestnut Street 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Side-Shows Important but NALU Is Big Top 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 





calm and deliberate considerations 
required by essential NALU busi- 
ness. Over recent years this prob- 
lem has increased. It is quite likely 
to increase still further in propor- 
tion to our membership growth 
and to the expanding influence of 
NALU in the affairs of our busi- 
ness. That, however, is primarily 
a mechanical problem and one 
which I am confident our growing 
financial solidarity will permit us 
to solve within our carefully scruti- 
nized budget. Certainly we can’t 
blame the children when—as chil- 
dren do—they bring problems with 
them. 

But there is another and a great- 
er problem connected with our be- 
loved side-shows in the tendency 
for each to become integral. Within 
its own tent it becomes the whole 
circus, and the greater its effec- 
tiveness as a side-show the more 
likely it is to lose fervor for the 
over-all objectives of the “big top.” 


Increased Membership Urged 


More specifically, aggressive and 
dynamic building of NALU mem- 
bership across the board should be 
a primary concern of every subsid- 
iary or allied group with NALU. 
Building quality membership and 
building quantity membership are 
not incompatible concepts. We can 
build quantity membership faster 
while retaining high quality stand- 
ards. All we need is that more in- 
fluential people be concerned and 
active about it. Who else could con- 
tribute so much to this cause, as 
field management on whom agents 
lean for guidance? Further, NALU 
needs able men who will accept 
leadership at local, state and na- 
tional levels, and mark this well— 
the jobs do seek out the men. But 
too often the call to service is re- 
fused by the best qualified men, be- 
cause they are so absorbed in sec- 
ondary work. 

Then there is the question of 
bringing advanced education to the 
agents of America. On that ques- 
tion of seeking out students, have 
we not gone slightly volume-mad ? 
Is not the current affiliation of 
your physician or your attorney 
with his professional association 
of equal concern to you as a client, 
with the fact that he holds the ap- 
propriate degrees of higher learn- 
ing in his profession. 

To put it bluntly, would you 
knowingly entrust your life or af- 
fairs to the ministration of any 
professional man—regardless of his 
learning—who denied allegiance to 
his professional association and to 
professional attitude? For my mon- 
ey and in public interest, it is more 
important that an agent be a par- 
ticipating member in NALU, and 
subscribe to its principles than that 
he acquire any given amount of 
advanced learning from any source. 

Gentlemen, we do need a new 
look. NALU is the “big top.” The 
welfare of the tree is vital to the 
life of every one of its vigorous 


branches. And before you disagree 
too emphatically ask yourself how 
successful would be any of our sub- 
sidiary activities without Mother 
NALU to sell the service and to 
provide the market. And now to 
my second point. 

We have a destiny to fulfill and 
a job to do in the affairs of our 
business that no other mortal pow- 
er in existence can accomplish. 
That is so because as advocates we 
come into the courts of public 
opinion as vigorous competitors, 
each with the others, who are mak- 
ing common cause in the public in- 
terest. Our motive therefore can 
never be suspect nor can we rea- 
sonably be charged with collusion 
in our own interest. For that rea- 
son we are very often very much 
more effective than any company 
or any association of companies. 

Weare the voice of the agents of 
America. We are the largest single 
organization in our business in 
terms of numbers and the strongest 
single influence for good. Whatever 
the faults or virtues of our business, 
it is we—the agents of America— 
who have built it. 

We are the front line public re- 
lations arm of our business around 
which every other such effort is 
built. 

Our business can get along with- 
out the agency system just about 
so long as a tree in the forest would 
remain vigorous and flourishing 
after it had been girdled. Once the 
bark of a tree is completely severed 
the channels of life giving nourish- 
ment to leaves and branches are 
destroyed and it is doomed to a 
slow but inevitable death. And in 
like manner every impairment to 
or bypassing of a prosperous and 
vigorous agency system is to that 
extent a mortal injury to the whole 
business of life insurance. 

These statements I make be- 
cause NALU is the voice of the 
agents in America, and for that 
reason we are also the principal 
voice of the agency system. I would 
also include in that statement our 
assistant agents, those persons des- 
ignated as field management whose 
job it is to assist agents. 

The statesmen among our top 
executives know these things to be 
true. They believe in us and in 
our mission even more than we be- 
lieve in ourselves. When the rank 
and file of our leadership in NALU 
understands and accepts the desti- 
ny of NALU to include a full and 
equal participation in discharging 
all of the responsibilities of our 
business, and to speak up vigorous- 
ly for the agency system, then I am 
confident that we will be accepted 
by every other segment of the in- 
dustry in such proportion as we 
fulfill that obligation to all of our 
business, and to the welfare of the 
public to whom we all owe primary 
allegiance. And this brings me to 
my last point. 

NALU has come of age. It is 
time we acted grown-up on all of 
the issues in our business and not 


just a part of the time. That in- 
cludes timely forbearance just as 
much as vigorous action. We are 
not afraid to take any position 
founded in public interest and sup- 
ported by established truth. At the 
same time we have no will to go 
about seeking thimble-sized causes 
to espouse, nor will we tread so 
softly on a main issue as to leave 
no tracks in five inches of new 
fallen snow. 

The potential power of NALU 
as a force for good has never been 
more forcefully demonstrated than 
in the progress we have made in 
opposing “semi-tontine” and “prof- 
it-sharing” policy frauds in one 
form or another. This is a job that 
for many valid reasons is not a 
proper function for any company 
association or any individual com- 
pany. Rather it is a job for state 
and local units of our association 
acting in concert with other influ- 
ences domiciled within any given 
state, and I reiterate working with- 
in and not across state boundaries. 





NALU UNITS MILITANT 





Units of NALU have supplied 
most of the militant initiative that 
has led to enforcement of existing 
laws, to the exposure of situations 
rotten to the core, and enactment 
of other needed legislation. We 
have not been afraid to criticize 
lax enforcement and benevolent at- 
titudes where such a course has 
been indicated. In so doing we have 
greatly reduced existing hazards to 
continuation of State supervision, 
and there is yet much more to be 
done. 

Our common dedication to pub- 
lic interest makes it certain that 
most of the time we will be in sub- 
stantial agreement with the think- 
ing of our fine company associa- 
tions and the honorable companies 
in our business. Be it noted to their 
eternal credit that none of them 
have in the slightest degree ever 
attempted to dominate the think- 
ing of NALU. The shoe actually is 
on the other foot in that they have 
so studiously refrained from all ap- 
pearance of evil that many of them 
have neglected to encourage their 
men to participate in NALU work, 
and they have done so to the detri- 
ment of their own companies and 
their agents. For the record will 
abundantly show that NALU 
members are better life insurance 
agents, and far more likely to per- 
sist as career men in our business 
because in NALU they achieve a 
dignity and job satisfaction entire- 
ly separate and apart from their 
own company affiliations. 

Nevertheless, though we will 
agree most of the time with our 
company associations there will be 
times when we must as firmly dis- 
agree. For if any two organizations 
are always in complete agreement 
then one of them is useless to the 
industry. Just for instance we think 
it vastly more important to kick a 
horse-thief out of the family than 
to preserve intact the by-laws un- 
der which he gained admittance. 


Association Type Work 


Stressed at St. Louis 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


together with the further fact that 
some of our prominent life insur. 
ance officials have been charged 
with conspiracy and fraud indicates 
that we must constantly be on the 
alert lest the whole industry be 
smeared by the principle of guilt 
by association. 

I was also greatly distressed by 
the statement of Sen. Paul H, 
Douglas at the Senate hearing ip. 
vestigating union welfare scandals, 
He is quoted as saying that “there 
has obviously been collusion be. 
tween racketeers and some insur- 
ance companies.” If the urge for 
relative standing or for profit has 
prompted any insurance company, 
large or small, to do business with 
a known racketeer or shady charac. 
ter, then we should hide our faces 
in shame and stand condemned be- 
fore the bar of public opinion. 


Discusses Credit Abuses 


There is one more evil on which 
we should take a stand. Although 
it may be too late to stop the tide. 
If it is too late, we are guilty of 
negligence and nonfeasance. It has 
to do with some phases of creditor 
insurance. I believe in creditor in- 
surance if by that we mean group 
insurance bought from an agent to 
protect the purchaser’s _ estate 
against loss in case of death. It is 
as legitimate as mortgage insur- 
ance, or any other plan to protect 
the debtor’s heirs, but where a 
creditor loans money at 36% and 
then sells individual policies at 
pawnbroker’s rates to a captive cli- 
ent, he is getting beyond the pale 
of respectibility. We should be op- 
posed to any plan which eliminates 
an agent and makes the purchaser 
the helpless victim of highway rob- 
bery. 

Creditor group insurance is 
available at almost negligible cost 
when purchased from a legitimate 
company through a licensed agent. 
It is the duty of the industry to 
see to it that it is made available at 
a proper cost and under conditions 
and which common decency dic- 
tates.” 


CLU Meet Opens Convention 


Opening event of the longest 
week of the year was the meeting 
of the American Society of CLU 
directors Saturday morning. That 
afternoon the NALU board of trus- 
tees got together for its first pre- 
convention session. 

Sunday there were meetings of 
American Society of CLU regional 
candidate committee and the Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Confer- 
ence board of directors. 

In the afternoon the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table put on its “Sellarama.” 

Monday the NALU committee 
meetings got under way in the 
morning, as did the meeting of the 
American Society of CLU Direc- 
tors. 

The national council started its 
deliberations Monday afternoon. 
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The report of President Robert L. 
Walker is summaried elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The NALU trustees got together 
again after the national council 
session. 

In the evening the local and state 
association executive secretaries 
met for dinner. This permitted a 
somewhat longer session than the 
meetings that the executive secre- 
taries have held at past conven- 
tions. Spencer L. McCarty, New 
York state association, presided. 
Speaker was Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, managing director of LIAMA 
and a former executive manager of 
the New York City association. 

The other Monday evening event 
was the Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table business meet- 
ing. 
= started off with three 
breakfasts: past presidents’, WQ- 
MDRT, women underwriters com- 
mittee and its subcommittee on 
membership ; and community activ- 
ities for life agents. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETS 


The national council’s second 
session occupied the morning. 

The luncheon of the General 
Agents & Managers Conference 
had as speaker John A. Lloyd, 
executive vice-pesident of Union 
Central, presiding officer being M. 
L. Camps, chairman of GAMC and 
general agent of John Hancock, 
New York City. 

Mr. Zimmerman presented the 
LIAMA award for the best articles 
in MANAGER’S MAGAZINE and 
DISTRICT MANAGEMENT. 

That afternoon, the GAMC, with 
Henry W. Persons, Mutual of New 
York, Chicago, presiding as pro- 
gram chairman, heard three speak- 
ers: Robert W. Osler, vice-presi- 
dent of the Rough Notes Co. 
and editor of the INSURANCE 
SALESMAN; Kenneth R. Strang, 
district manager for John Hancock 
at Detroit; and Bethel W. Walker, 
inspector of agencies for New York 
Life at San Francisco. 

Coincidentally there was an elab- 
orate forum for the agents, with 
William H. Pryor, chairman of the 
committee of agents and an agent 
of Connecticut Mutual at Milwau- 
kee, presiding. 

Albert C. Adams, John Hancock, 
Philadelp* * chairman of the 
NALI” .mmittee on social secur- 
ity ..ted as moderator for a social 
security discussion which had 
Carlyle Dunaway, NALU counsel, 
as the principal speaker. Following 
this there was a panel moderated 
by Arthur F. Priebe,Penn Mutual, 
Rockford, Ill, in which the panel- 
ists were Harry Gutmann, Mutual 
of New York, New York City, 
Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice-pres- 
ident of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
and W. Thomas Craig, general 
agent of Aetna Life, Los Angeles. 

There was also a meeting of the 
American College trustees in the 
afternoon and later a meeting of 
the committee of agents. Last item 
of the afternoon was a meeting of 
the NALU board of trustees. 








The Women’s Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table held its recep- 
tion and dinner that evening with 
Mrs. Florence M. McConnell, John 
Hancock, Galesburg, IIl., the chair- 
man, as toastmaster. Dorothy M. 
Boond, New York Life, New York 
City, was program chairman. 

Speakers were Helen L. Rupp, 
Prudential, St. Paul; Suzanne 
Audet, Prudential of England, 
Quebec; Rose D. Herman, Mutual 
of New York, Chicago; and R. Rad- 
cliffe Massey, vice-president of 
John Hancock. 

Later in the evening there was a 
2-hour presentation by Horace R. 
Smith, superintendent of agencies 
Connecticut Mutual Life, describ- 
ing the development of an agent 
from apprenticeship to career ca- 
pacity. 

Wednesday started with a break- 
fast of the American Society of 
CLU. 

The first general convention 
session got under way with Pres- 
ident Robert L. Walker wielding 
the gavel. One of the preliminary 
events was a talk by David Walker, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, co-winner in the 
“Voice of Democracy” essay con- 
test. He is a teen-age youngster. 

The delegates were welcomed to 
St. Louis by Elmer W. Pounds, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, president of 
the St. Louis Life Underwriters 
Assn., and Powell B. McHaney, 
president of General American Life 
and of Civic Progress, Inc. Insur- 
ance Superintendent Leggett of 
Missouri, brought greetings on be- 
half of the department and of the 
National Assn. of Insurance Com- 
missioners, of which he is pres- 
ident. 

Following this there was a mem- 
orial service for J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, a past president of NALU, 
and for many years general agent 
of Aetna Life at Denver. This was 
conducted by Lester O. Schriver, 
manager director of NALU. 

Mr. Walker’s presidential ad- 
dress is reported elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The traditional American Col- 
lege Hour had Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual of New York, chairman of 
American College, presiding. The 
principal speaker was Clarence 
Francis, former chairman of Gen- 
eral Foods and now special consul- 
tant to President Eisenhower. 





The incoming chairman of Gen- 
eral Agents & Managers Confer- 
ence, Judd C. Benson (left), Union 
Central, Cincinnati, and William 
A. Fraser, Bankers Life of Iowa, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Moynahan. 
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Dorothy M. Boond, New York Life, New York City, program 


chairman for the WQMDRT “Sellarama”, pictured with the speakers 
at that feature: Sheila B. Astley, Pacific Mutual Life, Port Angeles, 


Wash.; Hedwig L. Ejichenburg, 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City; 


Margaret M. Vogelsang, Connecticut Mutual, Manitowoc, Wis., and 
Sophie B. Baranski, Prudential, Newark. 





Here for Security L. & A. 


Louis C. Halley, assistant vice- 
president of Security Life & Ac- 
cident, is the home office’s repre- 
sentative at the convention. 


Jack Morris Ill., Absent 


Jack R. Morris, vice-president of 
Business Men’s Assurance, who 
was instrumental in making ar- 
rangements for the convention set- 
up at St. Louis, could not be pres- 
ent because of a heart attack, 
from which he is making a satis- 





factory recovery. Harry N. Phil- 
lips, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, paid tribute to Mr. Mor- 
ris’s work in his report at the Na- 
tional Council meeting. The Na- 
tional Council voted that a tele- 
gram of appreciation and wishes 
for a speedy recovery be sent to 
Mr. Morris. 


Two from Columbian Nat'l 


President Julian D. Anthony and 
Vice-president C. C. Robinson are 
on hand from Columbian National 
Life’s home office. 


Established 1925 


American Life and Accident 
Insurance Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


S. Brad Hunt, Pres. 


F. E. Maginity 


Vice-President 


Frank J. Moran 


Vice-President and Secretary 


MANAGERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


E. J. McCollum—Vice-Pres. 
H. W. Rundquist 

A. W. Dewey—Vice-Pres. 
W. H. Lymer 

R. J. Clark 

C. R. Morgan 

E. F. Gulick 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Boonville, Mo. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Pension and Insurance Plan for 
Employees and Field Force 
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Financing Conflicts with 


Career Concept, Osler Says 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 

the hair-shirting the business does 

about agent turnover. And yet, 

managerial turnover is shocking. I 

can see it with my own eyes even 

without any statistics before me. 

And, managerial turnover is far 
more serious than agent turnover, 
because managerial turnover is 
among seasoned, not green, men. 

In this business today, I think 
one of our biggest problems is the 
way men are rushing into field 
management—and companies are 
encouraging them to do so—merely 
because they are reasonably good 
producers. I guess it’s an open se- 
cret that someone in a job like mine 
is considered a prospect source 
when it comes to looking for man- 
agerial material, particularly in my 
own city and state. This spring, 
during one, single month, I had 
seven home office men in my office 
asking for leads on possible general 
agents. Usually they have been to 
one or two other sources in town 
and have a list they want to check 
with me. 

e e e 

I am utterly amazed at how often 
they have on that list, agents who 
have no more than one or two years 
of experience in the business and 
no managerial experience of any 
type—not even part-time supervi- 
sory work. Usually when I say, 
“Why, you don’t want that man. 
He’s only been in the business a 
year,” their reply is, “But he did 
half a million—or whatever the fig- 
ure was—last year.” 

Half the time I know that de- 
spite some youngster’s one, two, 
or three-year record of pretty good 
personal production—at least as 
measured by volume—he is still not 
an established agent—is still right 
on the ragged edge. And yet some- 
one wants to make him a general 
agent or manager—and will usually 
wind up doing so despite my pro- 
tests, if the man himself is inter- 
ested. 








NEED STATISTICS 





We need some statistical study 
that shows plainly and once and 
for all that while the ability to 
produce personal business is cer- 
tainly a help in the job of general 
agent or manager, it is not the only 
criterion or indication of ability 
to do the managerial job. To be a 
successful manager, you need to be 
able to tell others how to do it; 
and many a successful agent can’t 
put into words how he does it. 

We are pushing too many good 
personal producers into manage- 
ment without any real idea of 
whether they are fitted for it or 
not—and, as a result, we are caus- 
ing many good agents to lose 
money to the extent that they be- 
come sour on the whole business. 

Why are agents so eager to jump 
into management? A long commis- 
sion for personal production? No, 
I doubt that the extra few dollars of 
commission that a general agent’s 





contract nets over an agent is too 
much motivation. If it were, big 
personal producers would flock to 
long-commission companies, which 
they don’t. Are we placing too 
much emphasis on the prestige of 
management? Are we making the 
agent feel the job of agent is an 
inferior position which he should 
seek to improve by getting into 
management as soon as possible? 
I think that’s a lot of it. Are we 
failing to train men for manage- 
ment so that companies are pressed 
to take anyone they can get regard- 
less of qualification? I think that 
is largely it. That’s the reason I 
consider the GAMC study plan in 
management one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions GAMC has 
made to the business to date. By 
the way, the Indianapolis General 
Agents & Managers Assn. pio- 
neered the management study 
course field in 1948, using Sam 
Cumming’s book on management. 
I just wanted to get in that local 
pride plug. 
e e e 

I think the GAMC study courses 
are a long step forward; but I’d 
like to see two things: Encourage- 
ment for men who have their 
sights on management to enroll in 
these courses instead of confining 
as much as they are to men already 
in management. I know that’s rath- 
er a tough assignment. How are 
you going to get a general agent or 
manager to encourage a good agent 
to take the course when he knows 
doing so is a step in losing the 
man? I leave the solution of the 
problem to someone else. My as- 
signment is to report things as 
they are. More company training 
courses for men interested in get- 
ting into management. 

Well, those are three growing 
conflicts I see in the business. Now 
let me touch upon, quickly, the two 
final trends I said I was going to 
talk about. 


5. The growing importance of 
scientific elimination as well as 
scientific selection 

Gone is the day when a general 
agent or manager could say of a 
man, “He only brings in $100,000 
a year, but he doesn’t cost any- 
thing.” If you don’t believe it, try 
this test of profitableness, which I 
picked up somewhere I do not now 
remember: 

Divide the production of your 
agency by the square footage of 
your office space. Determine the 
average production of your agen- 
cy. Substitute the average pro- 
duction for the production of 
your three lowest men. Now 
refigure your production per 
square foot. Your poor men are 
costing you the difference be- 
tween your first square-foot fig- 
ure and your second! 

Now I am not suggesting you 
fire your three lowest men willy- 
nilly—like one industrial company 
which used to fire the lowest man- 
ager each quarter as a matter of 
policy. But what I do mean is that 
it is necessary to watch your mar- 
ginal men. They may be costing 


you money—important money in 
these days of the high non-sales 
costs of agency operation I talked 
about a while back. There is a need 
in agency management today for 
elimination as well as selection. 

Thoughtful elimination can have 
a salutary effect on agency morale, 
too. I won’t mention who he was, 
but not long ago, a general agent 
told me he came to the conclusion 
that while he was using the most 
scientific selection methods, he was 
falling down on scientific elimina- 
tion. He terminated three marginal 
men. 


FAILURES HELP MORALE 








Terminating these marginal men 
was one of the biggest boosts he 
ever gave agency morale, he said. 
It made the whole atmosphere of 
the office better. In the first place, 
a failing agent is a wet blanket on 
other men. He creates a gloomy at- 
mosphere. In the second place, it 
gave the remaining agents more 
pride in their agency. It meant 
they were now associated only with 
successful men. It made them feel 
better in the eyes of the public, too 
—or at least gave them a psycho- 
logical uplift—because it meant 
that there would be less likelihood 
that outsiders would interpret their 
success in terms of the marginal 
men. 

e e e 

The dismissal of the three mar- 
ginal men—for all of whom he 
found other jobs—had another ef- 
fect, this general agent reported. 
His remaining men were so wor- 
ried about those three empty desks 
that they went out and recruited 
for him to fill them. 

What this matter of scientific 
elimination boils down to is this: 
Don’t throw good money after bad. 
So you threw in your money in the 
expectation of drawing to a full 
house, and you wound up with 
three of a kind. What’s the use of 
going on putting in money in the 
vague hope your three of a kind 
might be high enough? The smart 
poker player never throws good 
money after bad. When he sees he 
has a marginal hand, he cuts his 
losses by getting out when it’s ob- 
vious he has only a marginal hand. 

6. The need for an _ historical 
point of view 


Finally, one belief to which my 
outside look inside management 
has brought me to is that necessary 
to success in management, and to 
living, is the development of an 
historical point of view. 

We've talked a lot about what 
the manager should do for the 
agency, agents, and the business. 
He needs to do something for him- 
self, too. 

A general agent or manager is a 
human being. He needs to worry 
about himself a little, too. I think 
the times are bringing managers 
to that realization. Today’s high 
costs, the need to be a business 
man as well as a sales-manager, 
the need for closer supervisory ef- 
fort, the existence of several con- 


flicts in the business—all these take 
their toll of a man. 

It’s fine to build and run a big 
agency. It wins you the admira- 
tion of your compeers, awards from 
the company, and, maybe, even, 
brings in some money. But it won’t 
do you any good to be the biggest 
general agent in the local grave 
yard. 

The general agent or manager 
must realize he is only human, not 
superhuman. He must realize that 
he will have his share of failures, 
make his share of mistakes. To live 
through them without developing 
into a sub-standard risk, he must 
develop a long-range, and historical 
point of view. 

He must come to realize that 
you don’t buy success in one chunk 
but on the installment plan. We 
succeed or we fail a little each day; 
and no man can succeed all the 
time. Success will come to any man 
who is just 51% right all of the 
time. In other words, you can make 
almost as many mistakes, have al- 
most as many failures as successes, 
and still come out on top. The only 
percentage you need to worry 
about is not 100, but just that tiny 
1% over 50. 

Remembering that will ease the 
job—and remembering it is the 
best antidote for ulcers, high blood- 
pressure, and cardio-vascular-renal 
breakdown! 

So, by the books and the aptitude 
index, the man had what it takes: 
and you know in your own mind 
that you tried your level best with 
him—but it wasn’t enough. That’s 
too bad. Maybe it was actually 
your fault; but that’s water over 
the dam, now. He didn’t pan out, 
whatever the reason. Final him 
and go on. Your concern is not 
100% success, but only that tiny 
1% over 50. 

The things I see and the things 
I hear—and the general agents 
and managers I know—make me 
say that the one, big point I hope 
you carry away from this outside 
look inside management is: 

“Be good to yourself ; or however 
big an agency you build, it won't 
do you any good.” 


NALU Now Has 
635 Local Units 


National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers closed its fiscal year ended 
June 30 with 634 local associations 
against 616 a year earlier, A. Jack 
Nussbaum, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Milwaukee, reported as NALU sec- 
retary. Twenty new associations 
were organized, five associations 
applied for reinstatement. Seven 
associations let their membership 
lapse. Since July 1 the Morristown 
Life Underwriters Assn. in Mor- 
ristown, Tenn., has applied and 
been approved for membership, 
bringing the total to 635. 

Mr. Nussbaum also reported that 
the number of member associations 
in the last 10 years has risen from 
451 in 1946 to 634 as of June 30, 
while during the same period the 
total membership has gone from 
45,241 to 57,986. 
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Quality service to our policyholders 


Pride in our ever-growing field force 


Ideal life insurance plans for today’s market 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J Malual Company 














BROAD 
INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Nonparticipating Insurance 
Participating Insurance 
Accident & Sickness Insurance 


—including Noncan, Commercial, 
Deductible Hospital, and 
Major Medical 


Income Disability 

Juvenile Insurance 

Special Low Cost Plans 
Flexible Family Income Plans 
Retirement Plans 

Mortgage Redemption 
Impaired Risk Service 

Wide Age Range 

Salary Savings Systems 
Supplemental Term Riders 
Pension Plans 

A full line of Group Coverage 


LNL is Geared To Help Its Field Men 


The 
LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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